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Speech of Ron. George Thompson. 

Ladies*^® Gentlemen: Among the speakers an¬ 
nounced to address this meeting is the name of Wi. 
|L£otd Garrison, our President, and that we may af- 
Kord him an opportunity of gratifying those who 


iflouhttess anxious 


3 hear the words of one who has 


so long labored in the anti-slavery cause, I shall do 
ittle more than present myself to this meeting, and 
isk to be excused' from the delivery of a speech, 
'indeed, sir, I have none to make on this occasion. I 
feel it is rather my duty, on this occasion, to hear than 
speak ; to receive counsel instead of presuming to 
oiler j* I may, however, venture to offer to this 
audience, and more especially to those who have 
Ibeen lahprers in the anti-slavery cause, my heartfelt 
Congratulations on the present position of the great 
Question in which they have taken so deep and ear- 
p interest. Although at the commencement of | 
[h e war which has now happily terminated, I fore- 
law clearly not only the maiming and mutilation of 
ilavery, the weakening of its power, and the revela- 
•ons of its character in its true light, but the ulti- 
iate destruction, also, of the hellish system, which 
A9 been so wide-spread and bitter a curse to this 
Usountry, I did not anticipate that in bo short a time 
the work would be so thoroughly done, and that to-day, 
.on this, the 32d Anniversary of the American Anti- 
Klavery Society, the question should not be, What 
"(hall be done to get rid of slavery ? but, Wh'at now 
jhould be the conduct of the people of this country 
md of the government to the millions whom God in 
lis providence has made free ? (Applause.) I con- 
rratulate America at large, every human being with- 
n the limits of this great Republic, upon the events 
vhieh we are called to celebrate. I am, and ever 
lave been, from the moment that I connected myself 
with the anti-slavery cause in this country, what is 
tnown by the name of a Garrisonian Abolitionist 
applause). I was so long before. Years before I 
Iyer visited this country, I was engaged in the work 
Lof proclaiming on the opposite shores of the Atlantic 
Abe principle which was being advocated by the 
honored President of the American Anti-Slavery So- 
f piety here—that man is not a creature to be bought 
I and sold—that man can acquire no property, possess 
| no property, and never did have any rightful property 
in man (applause). The body he might enslave, 

I might scourge, might brand, might kill—the man was 
lever his ; the mind, which constitutes the man, he 
lever owned ; and in proclaiming also that it was 
he duty of the individual, and the duty of the State 
laving the power, instantly, unconditionally, abso¬ 
lutely, eternally, to get rid of slavery (loud applause). 
■Into the present hour, I have never been able to look 
L*t the great charters of your liberty in this country 
Rfithout the recollection that they have always been 
Restricted and partial. Thirty years ago and more, 
Trhen I first came to this country, the Declaration of 
ndependence itself was the subject of sarcasm and 
Jidicule. This nation, as a nation, did not then sin- 
Kerely hold, still less practice, the “ self-evident truth 
jhat all men are equal, and are endowed by their 
Creator with an inalienable right to liberty.” Your 
declaration of Independence had become a nullity ; 
and every other of your great instruments, lying at 
'ifhe foundation of your nationality, were equally .dis- 
yp gured by slavery. Your articles of Confederacy 
which bound the States together before the adoption 
if the Federal Constitution, were marred by slavery ; 
!or yon will find that the privileges and rights of 
—litizenship are therein extended only to the free 
K chile persons belonging to the then existing States ; 
and your Constitution, otherwise so wise, excellent and 
Rierfeet, was, as you know, “a covenant with death 
iud an agreement with hell,” depriving your Federal 
[overnment forever of the power to interfere lor the 
ibolition of that system which already had an exist- 
nce in your country and so widely extended itself 
feafterwards. Well do I know that it never was the 
■intention of the venerable and illustrious men who 
■framed that national instrument thereby to give 
■either perpetuity or extension to slavery; but never- 
• theless, by the compromises they then entered into, 
.nd the guarantees they then gave, they did reeog- 
lize it and establish it; and so far from their hopes 
■being realized that slavery would speedily wither and 
■die, it lived; lived to. increase the number of slaves 
■upon this continent from three or four hundred thou- 
■sand to four millions; lived to extend the a: 

■slave territory from 200,000 square miles to_ 

"than a million ; and to raise the gross value of human 
chattels in the American market from $ 220,000,000 
to $2,500,000,000. Under the Constitution, slavery 
;rew, strengthened and expanded until this 
Slave Power made your Presidents, appointed your 
ambassadors, ruled your organizations, enslaved your 
churches, placed a padlock upon the lips of every 
minister of religion so that he dared not declare “ the 
whole counsel of God,” and brought the churches of 
this land into the closest complicity and cooperation 
with the system of slavery in the South. 

Such was the condition of things in the past. All 
now is changed. “ Old things have passed away, and 
all things have become new.” Thirty years ago, 
books were opened in the Southern States for the 
raising of large sums of money to be paid for the 
abduction ot the President of this Society,and of him 
who is no w speaking to you. But a generation passes, 
and William Lloyd Garrison and George Thompson,, 
the hated of thirty years ago, are, under the protec-1 
tion of the government, able to tread the shores of 
South Carolina, and I to win the proudest distinction 
of my life, by helping to pull the rope that rehoisted 
the old flag on Fort Sumter (prolonged and enthu¬ 
siastic applause). In the completion of this great 
and holy work, 1 offer you the congratulations of the 
great body of my countrymen in England (applause). 
It is not true, it never has been true, that the millions, 
the masses of England, have been hostile to the cause 
of the Northern States (renewed applause). I never 
said anything with greater confidence than this, that 
I know the masses of the people of England have 
been with you. For one copperhead that you coaid 
have found through the length and breadth of the 
-British Isles, I could have found ten witbiu the pre- 
cincts of these United States, aye, north of Mason and 
Dixon’s line; and I believe that the sorrow which has 
overtaken you on these shores, through that calamity 
which has draped this building in sable, and been 
received as a domestic bereavement in almost all the 
homes of America—I believe that that sorrow has 
not been more sincere, more deep, more profound, or 
more universal, here in the land that gave Abraham 
Lincoln his birth, than there in the land of your an¬ 
cestors and mine, where his virtues were known and 
his honesty appreciated (applause). 

Glad am I to find the anxiety that is manifested to 
put the free negro in his right civil position. My 
mind is constantly engaged in endeavoring to solve 
‘“Problem of the future—how these Southern States 
?“ al W B0 coeluted, as that they shall be made 
royal, kept loyal, and their population be ultimately 
iused into one homogeneous, harmonious mass— 
ravL 1 T‘? ss that 1 have seen difficulties innume¬ 
rable and almost insuperable. But there is one diffi- 
culty greater than all the rest, and one which I be¬ 
st.*! i , ntsuperable, and that is to make these 
***** an ! kee P them loyal without bestowing 

Upon him you have marie Twr-nnall,. free the S 


I tine! hl iV 0U have made personally free the diS 
I tS r *q a nd.dignity and rights of an enfranchised Ame- 
I c J tlz ™ (applause). My own belief is that the 

ount of loyalty iu the Southern State* amongst 


those who have been in rebellion is infinitesimal. My 
own belief is that you will not, for a long time, over- 
codfe those feelings of anger and mortification, of 
disappointment and resentment, which at this moment 
occupy the minds of the rebels who have been de¬ 
feated in the open field. I see it, therefore, not as a 
question of right merely, but one of expediency, aye 
of national necessity, that you lay hold of the million 
of black male adults that I think may be found with¬ 
in what were recently the slave States of this coun¬ 
try, and make those men, now freed from chattelism, 
citizens, according to the constitution of this eountry, 
so that they may become the supporters of your in¬ 
stitutions and preserve those States from relapsing 
again into slavery, or at least into a state of society 
in which a proud oligarchy shall exert authority and 
dominion over the masses. 

I will not longer, ladies and gentlemen, trespass 
upon your time. I am anxious to hear the views ot 
your president, and as the time for adjournment 
draws near, and the moments that remain for him, 
even, are limited, I will simply thank yon for your 
attention to me thus far, and trust that the. time is 
near when the negro will not only trample under his 
feet the fetters of bondage, but be clothed upon with 
the rights of American citizenship—rights which I 
am certain he deserves, rights which I am confident 
he will improve (loud applause). 

Speech of Ww. Lloyd Garrison. 

I® is true, my name is down on the list of speakers 
for this occasion ; and yet there is no need of my say¬ 
ing anything. My vocation, as an Abolitionist, 
thank God, is ended (applause). There is ilobody 
who needs to be converted, who is loyal in spirit, and 
loves his country, and means to stand by it to the 
end. Four years ago, there was not a single city, 
hamlet in the United States that would 
have voted down, by a large majority, the Abolition 
enterprise. Now, there is not a single city, village 
hamlet in the land, that is loyal, that is not ready for 
the immediate, unconditional, everlasting emancipa- 
of those in bondage. The most ultra sentiments, 
in regard to the claimB jf the colored race, are every¬ 
where cheered to the echo. The people seem to be pre¬ 
pared to do full justice to those who have been wrong¬ 
ed for so many years in our eountry. What special 
need, tljen, for me to speak ? We are now a united peo¬ 
ple—never before. We have now high hopes of the fu¬ 
ture. We have decreed the abolition of slavery, our 
great natifinal transgression ; and now we may confi¬ 
dently look up to God for His blessing upon us, as a peo¬ 
ple, and He Will not fail us. What has become of that 
bastard Confederacy of the South ? Can anybody tell 
us ? We know where the Federal government is ; 
we know what its power is; and we know what the 
American flag now symbolizes—freedom—impartial, 
universal freedom. When that flag went down at 
Sumter, it went down as a flag under which four mil¬ 
lions of slaves had been held securely in bondage; 
when that flag rose again at Sumter, the other day, 
it proclaimed the eternal overthrow of slavery, and 
the emancipation of every bondman. Will any one 
in this audience tell us what has become of Jefferson 
Davis ? (Laughter.) One hundred thousand dollars 
reward is offered for him ; and, rely upon it, if he be 
cajight, the money will he paid (laughter). Now, it 
has proved somewhat different in my case, if you will, 
pardon the personal reference. More than thirty 
years ago, Georgia offered a reward of five thousand 
dollars for my head. So, after Sherman got started, 
it occurred to me that I ought to have gone down 
with him, and claimed the reward ; but, on sober 
second thought, I remembered that I should have to 
take my pay in Confederate currency, and it would 
not pay travelling charges (laughter). Why, I went 
to Savannah the other day, and there was no one in 
the place disposed to offer a sixpence for me! I 
walked safely through the streets of that city, as a 
free man, a radical Abolitionist; and no man dared 
to peep or mutter one word in favor of slavery, or of 
the rebellion!” The times are wholly changed. 

Again—can anybody here tell us what has become 
of that arrant braggart of Georgia, who once boasted 
that he meant to call the roll of his slaves on Bunker 
Hill ? “ Hark, from the Toombs a doleful sound! ” 
(Great merriment.) 

What has become of that Bombastes Furioso of Vir¬ 
ginia, Henry A. Wise ? I wonder if he has visited his 
estate within the past year. If not, why not ? If he 
has, I wonder if he went into his parlor ; and, if so, 
how he liked the appearance of things. How did he 
relish seeing the portrait of John Brown banging 
upon the wall, as it does, wreathed with laurel, and 
the daughter of John Brown teaching the freed peo¬ 
ple in that room (loud applausj) ? 

The Confederacy has vanished into thin air. Why, 
even the rebel generals themselves take it for Grant-e d 
that the rebellion is at last “ played out.” And where 
is slavery, the cause of the rebellion? If the rebel¬ 
lion has been put down, slavery has also been put 
down. They are “ one and inseparable.” 

The Proclamation of President Lincoln took more 
than three millions of slaves, and broke their fetters; 
and for that act, his memory will be held in everlast¬ 
ing remembrance. For what he did as against the 
Slave Power, and in support of freedom, Abraham 
Lincoln laid down his life. And was ever man so 
mourned on this earth as himself ? Never ! Never 
this country, never in any country ! And, after 
a.., what was it that endeared him to mankind so 
universally ? It was not simply that he came up 
from among the people, a “ rail-splitter,” reaching the 
highest position in our country ; it was not simply 
that he was an honest and amiable man; it was the 
consciousness that he incarnated in his position, and 
his heart, the great cause of universal freedom, 
was that he struck off the fetters of (hose in bond¬ 
age, and was willing to lay down his life rather than 
see one of them again remitted to that dreadful con¬ 
dition. 

What' of slavery in Louisiana ? Voted down. 
In-Maryland? Voted down. -In Arkansas? Voted 
down. In Kentucky? A rope of sand—and ad¬ 
mitted by Gov. Bramlette himself to possess no 
vitality. In Delaware there aie a baker’s dozen 
of slaves, nominally. She is a very small State, 
though she has some great souls within her limits ; 
but her contumacy will avail nothing. In Novem¬ 
ber iast, we had the popular decree recorded at Bal¬ 
timore, that slavery should have no foothold on the 
American soil. Then Congress, at its last session, 
submitted to the States of the Union an Amend¬ 
ment to the Fdfierai Constitution, rendering it 
forever illegal to hold a slave in our country ; and 
State after State has come up, with great unanim¬ 
ity, in support of that Amendment j so that we have 
twenty-one States that have already voted for it, and 
only three States that have voted against it. And 
how many States are needed to ratify that Amend¬ 
ment? I hope no Abolitionist will ever raise the 
preposterous question, whether it will be necessary 
to wait until the reconstructed States are brought 
into this Union. No; when the Amendment was 
submitted to the people of this eountry, it was 
submitted to twenty-five loyal States, and to none 
others, and they alone are competent to decide upon 
it. You-might as well talk of waiting uDtil the 
felons in the Btate-prison have served out their sen¬ 
tences, and once more become incorporated into the 
body of law-abiding citizens, before you can make 
an amendment of your City Charter or of your State 
Constitution, as to talk about waiting for rebels to 
be transformed into loyal men, and then to ask them 
graciously to permit you to amend your National 
Constitution (applause). That Constitution is now 
amended, beyond all reasonable doubt. But even if, 
by any mischievous theory or perverse decision, it 
shall be decided otherwise, still we know that no 
reconstructed State .can come into this Union which 
does not adopt as its basis the total abolition of 
slavery ; and, therefore, we are sure of every such 
State in favor of the amendment. The three States 
which have voted against it—to wit, Kentucky, Dela¬ 
ware and New Jersey—staggering under their load 
of historical infamy, will yet make haste to change 
their position and fall into line, and we shall have 
the vote unanimous, that there shall be no such being 
a slave or a slaveholder under the American flag, 
„ within our American domains (applause). But if 
those three States shall not do this, they are of no 
consequence whatever—we can do without them 
(laughter and applause). 

I rejoice to stand here no longer as an isolated 
Abolitionist, to be looked at as though I had seven 
heads and ten horns ; but that, as a drop is lost in 
the ocean, my abolitionism has ceased to be distinc¬ 
tive. The guns of the American Anti-Slavery Society, 
thank God! are spiked, because slavery is abolished. 
I promised, years ago, that if the people would abolish 
the “ peculiar institution,” I, for one, would be ready 


any more anti-slavery agitation ? We are 
pie, united in sentiment as against slavery ; hence, 
our work no longer being peculiar as Abolitionists, 
mingle with the millions of our fellow-' 
countrymen) join with them, as they will join 
with us, in putting into the grave of slavery 
everything that has sprimg out of slavery (applause). 
Whatever of complexional prejudice, whatever of 
proscription, as against those whose skins are not 
colored like onr own, whatever of injustice toward 
that race, now exists, must be buried in the same com¬ 
mon grave. Man is man, and we must recognize him 
wherever he appears on our soil. We have opened 
' country to all the world besides—to aliens, 
to strangers and foreigners, to the most besotted and 
ignorant of mankind ; we take them into onr arms of 
brotherly love, and we say, “You shall be citizens 
here; you shall find freedom here ; you shall have all 
the rights of human nature guaranteed to you here.” 
Shall we say less to those who are native-born, who 
have made our soil gory with their blood, and who 
have received nothing hitherto at our hands but in¬ 
justice and cruelty ; and who, in our hour of peril and 
despair, forgave us all that we had done against them, 

’ came to our rescue ? It is through their aid, and 
by the blessing of God, the nation is saved. We have 
not saved it ourselves. Two hundred thousand stal¬ 
wart men, transformed from chattels into freemen, 
have thrown themselves into the scale, and rebellion, 
slavery and treason have kicked the beam (applause). 
There is no difference among Abolitionists—I trust 
me amoDg loyal men—in regard to this matter of | 
giving the ballot to those who have been so long dis¬ 
franchised. We are one in this measure, and we 
must, endeavor to see that it is carried without delay.* 
We have a man at tbe^helm who seems to be ready 
for all that justice demands—Andrew Johnson, of 
Tennessee, President of the United States (loud ap¬ 
plause). Was ever a more splendid testimony 
borne in favor of any man than has been in his case ? 
What a hold Abraham Lincoln had upon our confi- 
’ affeetjon, and our hearts ! It seemed as it 

we could not possibly spare him. We prayed, hoped 
and trusted that God would preserve his earthly life 
until the end of his four years, and we had achieved 
entire freedom and reconciliation. But, alas! the 
spirit of slavery assassinated that noble man. The 
nation was indeed paralyzed for the hour—over¬ 
whelmed, crushed with sorrow and grief—at that 
awful bereavement; but it did not jostle the stability 
of the government, nor affect public confidence or 
credit, in the slightest degree. It was because we 
have Abraham Lincoln in Andrew Johnson ; and we 
have in Andrew Johnson, perhaps, a man in some 
respects better fitted to meet the emergencies which 
, are before us, and better disposed to see that full 
I justice is done to the traitors who have involved this 
country in so much suffering and blood (applause). 

I confess that I like to see men act consistently on 
their own plane. If they cannot stand where I stand, 

I do, then I will measure them by their own 
standard, and see whether they play false to it of are 
true ^ and, therefore, though I have my philosophy, 
as an individual, in regard to dealing with the worst 
of villains and the vilest of men, and though I am not 
in favor of capital punishment, on my plane of ac- 
; — ; yet I do say, that if Jefferson Davis be taken, 
the nation does not hang him, the nation will 
prove recreant to its own principles (applause). I 
have no sympathy with this talk about letting these 
traifors go unwhipt of justice ; for if you punish any 
criminals—and you are a people who believe in 
punishment—see to it that you deal with those colos¬ 
sal transgressors, whose hands, whose souls, whose 
garments, are stained with blood—who have caused 
the deaths of hundreds of thousands of your country¬ 
men—at least as severely as you deal with burglars 
and highwaymen (great applause). Otherwise, you 
are false to yourselves, and you will not help the 
cause of peace, of liberty, or of justice by such a 
course. 

My friends, I w>ll not detain you longer. I thank 
God that the day has arrived when we can blend 
like kindred drops into one, and look to the future 
for the Divine blessing upon our whole country and 
people. Though the South is at present a desolation, 
and the North is still wailing for her lost, yet there 
is in store for us, because we have resolved to put 
away ibe evil thing from among us, abiding paaoo 
and abounding prosperity. I rejoice that I have 
been permitted to live to see this day. My country ! 
may the windows of heaven be opened, and may such 
blessings be poured down upon thee that there shajl 
not be room to receive them 1 (Prolonged applause.) 

The following hymn, by M. A. Cunningham, ol 
Martinsburg-, Ohio, was then sung with which, the 
proceedings of the meeting terminated. 

Our nation’s free! our nation’s free ! 

All hail 1 the land ot liberty! 

Loud swell the trump that sounds its fame, 

No longer now an empty name. 

Par let the joyful tidings spread. 

Where’er the feet of man can tread. 

Waft it, ye breezes o’er the sea, 

And tell the world our nation’s free. 


for the abolition of the American Anti-Slavery So- 

ciety} and now that they bays done it, what need of | 


the reasons which compelled them to take such a position 
no longer exist; therefore, 

Resolved, That, nniting our thanksgivings to God with 
those of the emancipated millions at the 8outh for the 
wonders he has wrought, and rejoicing with joy unspeaka¬ 
ble that “ the year of jubilee is come,” so that farther anti- 
siaycry agitation is uncalled for, we close the operations 
'aary 8 cx ^® Bce °t hbis Society with the present anniver- 

Besoived, That a committee of-be appointed to liqi 

date whatever .debts the Society may owe ; and that the 
committee shall appropriate whatever balance of funds 
may be in their hands in such manner as they shall deem 
best promotive of the rights and interests of the colored 
population. 

Mr. Phillips expressed the hope that the motion 
for the appointment of the Committee would pass. 
He thought the question in regard to the disband¬ 
ment of the Society could not be decided until the 
close of the sessions to-morrow, and if it was decided 
to continue the organization, the members of the So¬ 
ciety might be obliged to remain in the city another 
day to transact the business. 

Mr. Garrison said the Society ought not to stultify 
itself by any superfluous action. It- was well under¬ 
stood by the members of the Society, that the con¬ 
viction was clear in the minds of the great body of 
those to whom they had entrusted its manage- ^ 
ment for so many years, that the time had come 
when, as a matter of good sense and propriety, 
the Society should be dissolved, and they had made 
up their minds to act no longer in this associated ca- 
The question, therefore, ought to be met at 
‘t, and settled. He did not see any force in 
tion of Mr. Phillips, that there would be no 
L ffieers after this question was defer¬ 
tile Society could vote to take the 
, at any time, and leave ample room for the 

transaction of any business needfnl to’be done! if they 
should decide not to disband. 

Mr. Phillips hoped the question would be met upon 
its merits, and not upon the auxiliary question of the 
appointment of a Committee. If Mr. Garrison 
would lie kimPfencugh to hand his resolutions to the 
Business Gominittee, he thought he could say that 
they'should be instantly reported to the Society, thus 
hrino-i'no the matter distinctly and decisively before 


Our nation’s free 1 our nation’s free ! 
Proclaim the glorious jubilee! 

Sublimely let its echoes roll, 

Aud thrill with music to the soul. 

The oppressor’s power at last is broke, 
Aud millions, freed from slavery’s yoke, 
Their thaukfhl hearts and voices raise, 
To speak their great Deliverer’s praise. 
Our nation’s free! our nation’s free! 
How bright its future destiny! 

Within its bounds no clanking chain 
Shall bind the human form again. 


BUSINESS MEETINGS. 

Tuesday Afternoon, May 9. 
The Society assembled in the vestry of Dr. Cheeverl 
Church, but the attendance was so large that it was 
deemed advisable to hold the sessions in the church 
itself, and the meeting was accordingly called to order 
there, by Mr. Quincy, one of the Vice-Presidents. 

Aaron M. Powell, of Brooklyn, and J. M. W. Yeb- 
rinton, of Bosion, were elected Assistant Secreta- 
js. 

Wh. I. Bowditoh, Esq., of Boston, Treasurer, offer¬ 
ed the following report of the financial condition of 
the Society: 

Annual Account of the American Anti-Slavery Society 
from May 1,1864, to May 1, 1865. 

DB. 

By Standard Account.*4,351 72 

By Donation Account. 4,542 54 

ly Publication Account. 128 47 

By Interest Account. 102 63 

By Balance from Old Account. 4,839 16 


To Standard Account. w .. .10,g 

To Agency Account.. 8 .. .. 

To Publication Account. 107 671 

nvM 

Balance to New Account.. 2,2 

$13,91^ 5241 

The report was accepted. 

Oliver Johnson then moved the appointment of j 
Committee to prepare a roll of the members of the 
Society, which motion, after some discussion, was 
carried, and the following gentlemen appointed the 
committee: Oliver Johnson, E. D. Draper, Aaron M. 
Powell, Rev. J. T. Sargent, S. May, Jr., and Edward 
M. Davis. The question was raised as to what con¬ 
stituted membership, and the President stated that 
all who agreed in the principles of the Society, and 
had contributed to its funds, either directly or through 
its auxiliaries, were entitled to membership. 

On motion of Mr. Garrison, a committee ot five was 
appointed by the chair to prepare business for the 
Convention, as follows: Messrs. Garrison, Phillips, 
Foster, Thompson, and Bowditch. 

Mr. Foster moved the appointment of a Committee 
of five to nominate the officers of the Society for the 
ensuing year. 

Mr. Garrison opposed the motion, on the ground 
mat the time had arrived for the dissolution of the 
society, and that being the case, of course, the elec¬ 
tion of officers would be superfluous. In the course 
of his remarks, Mr. Garrison read the following pre¬ 
amble and resolutions, as expressing his convictions 
in the matter, and stated that, at the proper time, he 
proposed to offer them for the consideration of ’the 
meeting: 

Whereas, the formation of the American Anti-slavery 
Society was rendered necessary by the universal complicity 
of the nation in the guilt of the slave system—Church aud 
State, Government and People, Constitution and Union, all 
being wickedly subservient to the wiil of a Heaven-defying 
slave oligarchy; and, 

Whereas, after thirty years of faithful testimony and 

tiring labor, on the part of this Society, to procure_ 

emancipation of the millions held in bondage—and through 
Divine retribution poured out without mixture, and the 
treasonable attempt of the South to dismember the Union 

aud overturn all free institutions—it is decreed by t'-■- 

tion that all fetters shall be broken, every bondmi 

Whereas, it is not for Abolitionists to affect exclusiveness, 

or seek isolation from the great mass of the people, when 


Mr. Johnson moved to amend the motion, so that 
it should read, that a Committee be appointed to 
nominate officers to serve the Society in ease it shall 
vote to continue its existence. Mr. Foster accepted 
the amendment, and in that torm the motion was 
carried- The Chair announced the Committee as fol¬ 
lows : (Stephen S. Foster, Edward M. Davis, Rev. 
John T. Sargent, Robt. Purvis, and Elizabeth C. 
Stanton- 

On motion of Robt. Purvis, the Business Committee 
as increased by the addition of the names of Thos. 
Garrett and Henry C. Wright. 

Mr. Garrison, from the Business Committee, re¬ 
ported the resolutions previously read by himself, 
and also one by Mr. Phillips, for the consideration of 
the meetingfwithout any committal on their part. 
Mr. Phillips’s resolution was as follows: 

Besolved, That since the Constitutional Amendment abol¬ 
ishing slavery is not yet ratified, and consequently the.sys- 
tem of slavery stands in the eye of the law untouched ; 
and, whereas, there are still thousands of slaves legally 
heid within the United 8tates ; therefore, this Society calls 
upon its members for fresh and untiring diligence in finish¬ 
ing the work to which they originally pledged themselves, 
aud putting the liberty of the negro beyond peril, 

Edward M. Davis moved the adoption of Mr. 
Phillips’s resolution. 

Messrs. Foster and Remond expressed the hope that 
Mr. Garrison’s resolution, inasmuch as it presented 
thetissue whether the Society should disband or con¬ 
tinue its organization fairly and plainly, would be 
the resolution taken up for consideration. . 

Wh. H. Burr, of New York, moved to amend Mr. 
Davis’s mqfion by substituting, in place of the words 
“ Mr. PhillipiQi resolution,” the words “ Mr. Garri- 
sops’s resolution.” The amendment was adopted, and 
the motion passed, 

Gbo.'C. Downing proposed to amend the resolution 
by inserting #be phraijp (from the Declaration of Sen¬ 
timents), “ and to secure to the colored population of 
the Uaited States all the rights and privileges wliieh 
belong to them as men and as Americans,” but find¬ 
ing that the passage could not well be introduced, 

1 su- : 'quentty withdrew his motio. 

iAMUEL Keesk, at Keeeeville—Ii seems to me that 
the fact that we are doing so much for the relief of 
the freedmen, and the fact that the whole people are 
concerned to engage in that work, render it neces¬ 
sary to disband this Society, and then the members 
will be it liberty to take hold of that work, and join 
with those who are engaged in the effort to secure to 
the colored people their rights as American citizens. 
The' reason, then, for disbanding this Society, is not 
because our labor is done, but because this kind of 
labor, designed to free the slave, is no longer called 
for; because, if we retain this organization, these 
other associations that have been formed, and are 
springing up, will look upon this as a rival Society, 
id as somewhat in their way. 

C. L. Remond —I differ very materially from the 
friend who has just taken his seat. If I understand 
the Declaration of Sentiments and -the Constitution, 
the object of this Society includes the very point to 
which our friend Mr. Keese refers, for the emancipa¬ 
tion of the slave and the elevation of the free people 
of color were the original objects of the American 
Anti-Slavery Society. The work now being done in 
every part of our country for the enslaved and the 
nominally free, comes strictly and logically within 
the purposes of this Society. 

Now, I am not among the number who would re¬ 
tain for a moment any one of the members or officers 
of the Society against his or her wish ; for I hold that 


critical moment, and it strikes me they have but little 
itodobut ask to be excused. I cannot understand 
the necessity for disbanding the Society, especially 
since it is doubtful in my own mind whether a new 
Society could be got into full play before some valu¬ 
able hours, days and perhaps months shall be lost to 

I Now, while I am upon the platform, allow me to 
remark, once for all, that if I understand the spirit 
of this platform, it is, that the individual judgment 
shall remain inviolate upon it; and if I shall differ 
in my remarks from my friend Mr. Garrison, or any 
other member of the Society, I protest against thb 
imputation, that the colored man who differs from 
his old and tried friends becomes an ingrate. Sir, if 
there is one word which I hate next to slavery, it is ' 
ingratitude ; still, I hold that, as colored men or as 
white men, we may differ from these old friends 
without being liable to that charge. 

Now, sir, how does the case stand in this eountry ? 

I It is assumed (and I do not know that I object to the 
assumption, only when things are brought to a very 
fine point, as they are sometimes here) that our white 
friends understand the black man’s case; that they 
have so often put their souls in his stead, that it can¬ 
not be otherwise. To a great extent, this is 

but in many particulars it is not true. Now, wi_ 

defer to some and reverence others—and I hope no 
man can prove himself more grateful than I feel to¬ 
wards our friends—I do assume here that it is utterly 
impossible for any of our white friends, however 
much they may have tried, fully to understand the 
black man’s case in this nation. I think I could 
name one or two men, perhaps a dozen here, who get 
very near to it, but not exactly “ on the square,” so to 
say. Our friend Mr. Garrison told us to-day, that 
anti-slavery being the order of things, there is no 
further necessity for anti-slavery work. Why, sir, if 
my friend should go out upon the highways and by¬ 
ways here, and put the very question which he has 
assumed as a foregone conclusion, he would find him¬ 
self so utterly overwhelmed with opposition that he 
would hardly understand himself. I deny, from be¬ 
ginning to end, that anti-slavery, according to this 
platform, characterizes any State in this-country. I 
deny, without fear of successful contradiction, that 
the anti-slavery which takes its color from this plat¬ 
form has a majority in the nation at the present 
time. Put the question nakedly to the American 
people to-day, whether they are prepared for the en¬ 
tire and full recognition of the colored man’s equality 
in this country, and you would be voted down ten to 
one. This being true, I cannot sit here and hear 
these assertions and assumptions without raising my 
protest against them. While coming through in the 
cars last evening (I give this as an isolated case), 
1 gave the conductor my ticket, as the other pas¬ 
sengers did. When the others gave up their tickets, he 
handed them checks. He gave me no check, and I 
asked him if he did not intend to. He turned round, 
and gave me to understand that my black face was 
check enough. Again : I was going to a meeting of 
our friends in Salem last week, to consult in refer¬ 
ence to the question of free suffrage and schools for 
the black man, and during my walk from my home 
to the Lyceum Hall, I heard the expressions, “ D—d 
nigger on the stomach,” “ d—d nigger on the brain,” 
etc., etc. Such expressions were never more rile in 


our country than at the present moment. And yet 
we are to understand that anti-slavery is the order of 
the day 1 Sir, it is not true. 

But I will not occupy the time further, except to 
say, that standing as we do at this moment between 
the fires of rebellion in the South, and this hatred of | 
the colored man in the North, I hope nothing will be 
done within this Society that shall look like a betrayal 
of our movement. I know how much our friends 
have been tried, how much they have sacrificed ; and 
I do not blame those who are growing old, like 
myselfifor their desire to retire. Still, sir, this retire¬ 
ment may be done in a way that shall cause great 
harm to our cause, and great harm to the colored 
people throughout the country. I hope, therefore, 
that this Society may be continued, and if its present 
officers desire to retire, wa will endeavor to succeed 
them with others. 

H. O. Wright —Chairman, it seems to me that the 
discussion before us may be reduced to a small com¬ 
pass. It is not the ques'dtin of the effects of slavery, 
but of slavery itself, that is before us. It is not the, 
question whether the colored man shall have the right 
to the ballot; it is not the question of hatred to the 
negro ; it is simply the q uestion of chattel slavery. 
Is chattel slavery in the United States dead—suffi¬ 
ciently so to justify the disbandment of this Society— 
or is it not ? This Society never had had an existence, 
but for the existence of chattel slavery. We did not 
form this Society, mainly n or prominently, to secure to 
the colored man his right to vole. The denial of that 
right is the result of that slavery which we undertook 
to overthrow. All these incidental things cami'in as 
arguments why we should exist as an Anti-Slavery 

8ociety; but slavery bei og dead—legally dead- 

Mr. Phillips —Will Mr. Wright prove that? 

Mr. Wright —That is the question, I want to state, 
for discussion; let us frtie it from all these things. 
Is slaves? dead, constitutionally and legally dead, in 
this nation ? That is the question before this meeting, 

' ‘ seems to me. 

As to this talk about retiring from this movement, 
it comes with ill grace fr om anybody, in my judg¬ 
ment. Has anybody thought of retiring from the 
movement, while, in their opinion, anything was to be 
done to secure the object oi c this Society ? The Society 
was formed solely to abolish, not that injustice which 
prevents the colored man from voting, but to abolish 
chattel slavery. 

Mr. Remond —Will Mr.. Wright answer me a ques¬ 
tion ? Is not the elevation of the free people of color 
set forth as one of the objects of the Society in its 
Declaration of Sentiments and Constitution ? 

Mr. Weight —I will answer it by asking another. 
Would the Society have existed at all, had there been 
chattel slavery 1 ? I answer, no ; Mr. Remond will 
answer, no. The Society never would have been 
brought into existence if there had been no chattel 
slavery. 

Mr. Remond —We should have had nothing to talk 
about. But, inasmuch :as slavery did exist, and we 
formed an Anti-Slavery Society, I simply ask if the 
elevation of the free people of color was not an object 
of the Society at the outset ? 

Mr. Wright —I repeat; the refusal of the right of 
the colored man to vote is not slavery, in the sense 
which we formed this Society to oppose. Hatred of 
the negro because he has a black skin is not slavery, 1 
in the sense we have talked about it for thirty years. 
It is simply and solelytbe question of chattel slavery 
that we want to settle; and the question before us, in 
relation to our movement, is simply this : do we need 
an Anti-Slavery Society, when there is no slavery in 
the country ? 

Mr. Phillips— Do you mean to say that there is no 
slavery in the country ? 

Mr. Wright —I am not arguing that question, but 
it is the question that must come before the meeting 
and be discussed. I don’t want the question dodged; 
that is what I mean. Let us meet it fairly. Is or is 
not slavery abolished in this country ? If it is, we 
do not want the Society any longer. If it is not abo¬ 
lished, then we want the Society. [Mr. Phillips — 
Hear, heart] Now let us settle thafcquestion. 

Mr. Garrison—I do not ask the Society to permit 
e to retire. That is language I do not understand 
this platform. I Bhall retire when I think proper, 
and I think proper at the end of this anniversary to 
retire- I think I am competent to interpret the lan¬ 
guage of the Declaration of Sentiments, if ahy man 
living be. I was the author of it; and unless I have 
grown demented, I ought to know what I meant, and 
what our-Society meant in using that language. Our 
Society is “The American Anti-Slavery Society.” 
That was the object, the aim. The thought never 
entered my mind then, nor has it at any time since, 
that when slavery had received its death-wound, 
there would be any disposition or occasion to continue 
the Anti-Slavery Society a moment longer. But, ol 
course, in looking over the country, we saw the free 
colored people more or less laboring under dis¬ 
abilities, and suffering froni injustice, and we inti¬ 
mated that, incidentally, we did not mean to overlook 
them, but Bbould say a kind word for them, and 
endeavor to get justice done to them. The point is 
here. We organized expressly for the abolition of 
slavery ; called our Society an Anti-Slavery Society. 
The other work was incidental. Now, I believe 
slavery is abolished in this country; abolished constitu¬ 
tionally; abolished by a decree of this nation—never, 
never to be reversed (applause) ; and therefore that 
it is ludicrous for us, a little handfull of people, with 
no means, with no agent in the field, no longer sepa¬ 
rate, lost, swallowed up in the great ocean of popular 
feeling against slavery—it becomes, I say, grotesque 
and ludicrous, in my mind, under such circumstances, 
assume that we are of vast importance, and that 
3 ought not to retire, lest the nation should go to 
in. I will not be guilty of any such absurdity. 

But is this to retire from the field of labor in 
behalf of whatever is to be done in putting down 
prejudice, and giving the colored man his political 
rights ? I hold all such representations, come from 
what quarter they may, to be slanderous. No man 
thinks of doing it; no officer of this Society who is to 
retire, proposes to leave such matters and give him¬ 
self np to idleness, or to abate his testimony 
against the proscription of men on account of their 
color. It Is part of our nature, it is part of our 
human duty, it is part of our obligation to God, to 
denounce everywhere all proscription of the children 
of God bn account of the manner in which it has 
pleased Him to make His children. We, how¬ 
ever, are not distinctive on this question of elevating 
the colored people. If we were, then there might be 
an argument, not for perpetuating the American 
Anti-Slavery Society, with no slavery to abolish, but 
for organizing a special movement, whereby we should 
seek the moral and political elevation of the eman¬ 
cipated. But we are no longer, I say, peculiar in 
this respect; we have the million with us. I hold 
the speech of my friend Mr. Remond to be a carica¬ 
ture of this nation, and a caricature of the views and 
feelings of those who are about to retire from this 
Society. We mingle now, thank God! with the great 
mass of our fellow-citizens, and I have only to go into 
any audience that may be gathered for the discussion 
of this question, and assert that it is the right of the 
colored man to vote, to have the verdict given there, 
as it was given here to-day, gloriously in favor of the 
measure. The newspaper press of the country—the 
loyal press—is almost universally, I think, friendly to 
the measure ; at any rate, we, a handful of Abolition- 
i, are not the special champions of that movement 
_ t us mingle with the mass, then, and endeavor to 
keep with the mass, and not affect isolation or 
singularity, or assume to Bay, “ Stand by, we are 
holier than you,” when we are no better. I maintain, 
therefore, that what was put into the Declaration of 
Sentiments, in reference to the elevation of the free 
people of color, was incidental to the grand object— 
the abolition of slavery. Slavery being abolished, the 
sentiment that has done that work is a sentiment that 
will cooperate with us, and say that the colored man 
should have all his rights ; and I believe those rights 
are to be secured by the popular verdict rendered for 
him in this nation (loud applause). 

Aaron M. Powell—I have attended, for the last 
ten years, the anniversary meetings of this Society, 
and always with peculiar interest. I attend this one 
with an interest peculiar—differing in several respects 
from any which has preceded it. First, I rejoice in 
my soul that, in the progress of the arduous struggle 
in which we have been engaged, we are no longer 
perplexed with the issues of past years—that the 
question which perplexes my own mind, as I know it 
does that of others, is not one in which we differ, I 
infer,, in motive, but one which, from the peculiar 
condition of national affairs, occasions a difference of 
opinion, honorable and honest on each side, as to the 
methods and means of activity under the changed 
condition of affairs. I look abroad, aqd I see slavery, 
not, in my own conviction, literally and actually dead ; 

I do aee it, according to ail proper and sensible legal 
constructions, dead. I believe that if the statesmen 
of this country are the true men that the hour de¬ 
mands, it will be pronounced a* their verdict that 


slavery, from the moment war began, ceased in tbfa 
country. But I remember that that declarati!, 
not yet in form been uttered. It is a faet whffi h Ia " 
bound, in a candid and dispassionate survey of th» 
field, to recognize. I look abroad, however, and see 
the slave system shattered, and crumbling to pieces 
with a rapidity which is indeectanost gratifying. It 
was my privilege and pleaaurSa few days ago, to 
look into the faces of many thdneands of men and 
women, created in the image'of Grad, and as truly, in 
their appearance and spirit, men and women, as the 
members of this Society here' assembled; and to see 
them in their joy and thanksgiving, appreciating, in a 
most noble spirit, the freedom which has come to them, 
in this transition hour in the nation’s experience. I 
saw, with my friend Garrison, two thousand, I sup¬ 
pose, of the number, just arrived from plantations, 
and they greeted their friend and liberator in a man¬ 
ner which 1 wish all of you could have witnessed 
(applause). I wish gome artist, with the moral insight 
to appreciate the significance of the event, might have 
been there to have given us that picture as a fit and 
proper historic contribution to the picture gallery of 
the nation. But I remembered, while I was there, 
that these people came from plantations still organ¬ 
ized on the basis of the old despotism, made, if pos¬ 
sible, still more infernal and diabolical in the reign 
of terror and of cruelty in this transition hour. It 
was enough to stir one’s soul to its innermost to lis- 
teajto the statements of these people as to the con¬ 
dition of things they had just left behind. We are 
not, then, relieved from the burden of labor which 
has heretofore bqrne upon our’shoulders. I am 
glad that there areTnany here to share it; and I was 
rejoiced at the spirit manifesfetl by the representa¬ 
tives of the Federal government in the case of these 
negroes coming within the Federal lines. I was glad 
to see the evidence of heartfelt sympathy and interest 
in their welfare which tnany of these men manifested. 
But I remember, neveKhelessjIhat the peculiar ser¬ 
vice which will be attributed ro the American Anti- 
Slavery Society in history will be, that it acted as 
the prompter of the lax conscience of the people at 
large, in hours and momentsJif peculiar danger. 

Now, I am rejoiced to remdfeiber, as I staDd here, 
that the war is substantially at an end, but I believe 
that with its ending, peculiar responsibilities are 
thrown upon the shoulders of the citizen. We are at 
this hour just where our fathers stood when they be¬ 
gan to organize this National government. I think 
that we, as Abolitionists, should be heart and soul 
andrhand in earnest in this work. I think we are 
cgjiipetent stilf'to advise. I believe there never was 
an hour when our friends wer& waicberl as they are 
this very day ; and therefore, wile I have peculiar 
pleasure in the thoiuig that we have reached this 
stage in our movem^^l have an anxiety which is 
inexpre^jjble, that w^Rke no mistake, either indi¬ 
vidually or collectively. I believe there is still felt, 
n the 'hearts of many men and women who consti¬ 
tute a working element in this 'Society, a longing for 
I advice and counsel and earnest labors and there 
would be a feeling of bereavement, I know, in my own 
case, and I believe it would be shared by others, at 
the loss of the intimate aesociatip* with men and 
v^omen who think and feel substantially as I do in 
regard to the present condition of affairs. I do not 
assume that, as a necessity, the American Anti- 
Slavery Society, in form and name, must continue. I 
do not believe there is a moral principle necessarily 
involved in this question, but I do believe and feel, 
from my innermost depths, that as a people—not ne- 
qpssarily to be exclusive and peculiar—we have still 
° line of labor and duty which no other association, 
s yet, is adequate to oarry out (“ Hear, hear 

Now, there is a single point which I want to sug¬ 
gest in connection with the general remarks of my 
friend, Mr. Garrison. I have felt always, and I feel 
! still, that there is a value which can scarcely be esti¬ 
mated, in a numerical or mathematical sense, in a 
thoroughly independent attitude of an individual or 
an organization. I cannot, with my own convictions, 
look to any organization, as yet, where I should feel 
myseff entirely at home, and free to do the kind of 
work which I believe still needs to be done. ’If I be¬ 
came part and parcel of the prevailing political party, 
I do not need to rehearse to you, yho have been edu¬ 
cated in that view ol things, wherein, by virtue of my 
membership in that party, I may, at a critical hour, 
either be forced to do violence to my convictions or to 
put my convictions under my feet, that my party may 
be benefited for the time being. I think the last 
year has famished its illustration, which I will not 
dwell upon, to show the disadvantage of political 
associations, viewed in the light which I name. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I think we have still a duty to 
perform in regard to the completion of the work of 
abolishing slavery itself; but our main duty is in con¬ 
nection with the condition of the freed people of the 
nation, and of the whites of the nation, North and 
South—still to act as educators and prompters, in the 
sphere wherein the compromising education Snd prin¬ 
ciples of the whites, in the past, have disqualified 
them at the critical moment to meet the insidious 
advances of the enemy, now disarmed upon the 
battle-field, but still potent in the brain ; an enemy 
which has always beaten ns, and with whom we cope 
at disadvantage if the acute and conscientious brain 
of the Abolitionists, as individuals, or as an organ- 
; ized body, giving individuals greater power, shall be 
withdrawn. I recognize the clause of the Constitu¬ 
tion of the American Anti-Slavery Society which re¬ 
lates to the elevation of the colored people; I believe 
it has a binding force ; but I do not think it was the 
main question, it of course was not, in the organiza¬ 
tion of thfe Society; it was incidentally connected 
with the main question. If slavery had been techni¬ 
cally abolished, I should say there would be no forea 
in the argument for -the continuation of the Society, 
as an anti-slavery body, that slavery had not been 
formally abolished. Let me suggest, then, that I think 
we need to continue the work, that we need to con¬ 
tinue organized labor. 

But there is another thought which perplexes my 
own mind, and which I know weighs upon the Abo¬ 
litionists who are listening to me. We are here un¬ 
der peculiar circumstances. We have known each 
other, respected each other, loved each other. There 
is a decisive and marked difference of opinion. Have 
we not, with our differing views, learned that we 
may respect each other while we differ! I state this 
as a practical part of the present situation. The 
American Anti-Slavery Society is nearly out of funds. 
The question of the continuance of The Standard is 
one of the subjects to come before us. Mr. Garrison, 
with a conviction which is firm and unalterable, I 
doubt not, with a view which I am bound to respect, 
if I do not fully agree with it, believes that his labor 
in connection with this Society is over. The Chair¬ 
man of this meeting holds the same belief. Now, if 
the Society be divided by a strict party vote, on this 
question, you can easily divine, from the debate 
which has already transpired, the result. There 
will be just that feeling which always exists in di¬ 
vided societies. I raise, then, for your serious con¬ 
sideration, the question, may not this Society agree 
to a dissolution, and, agreeing to it, may not such 
of its members as have in their hearts and con¬ 
sciences a sense of duty to labor, properly and wisely 
come together in a capacity covering the ground of 
the still not wholly abolished slavery, and the still* 
broader ground of human rights, as affecting the na¬ 
tion in other particulars, and inaugurate a movement 
which shall be spontaneous, hearty and harmonious, 
because voluntary, and greatly useful in this period 
of the nation’s crisis ? I think I see the way open and 
clear for &uch action, I do not wish, for one, tliat 
the action of this day or to-morrow shall give rise 
to any imputation of motives, whichever side may 
prove numerically the strongest. While I am free 
to say that I difler in opinion from my friend Mr. 
Garrison, I do not believe for an instant that he is 
other than he has ever been, and as I heard him pledge 
himself in the most noble and timely words to the 
thousands of freed people assembled in Charleston, 
their true and steadfast friend (applause). In our 
action, then, let us he dispassionate, clear-sighted, 
seeking only the triumph of truth and justice, and I 
believe God and our own sense of responsibility wiil 
keep us from making any mistake. 

Wendell Phillips— I am perfectly confident that 
twenty-five years of labor, affectionate labor, have 
enabled the Abolitionists of the American Anti- 
Slavery Society to discuss this question and to decide 
it, eitner one way or the other, without any personal 
. bitterness. I will not believe that, in regard to any 
-individual much less marked and peculiar than our 
beloved leader, it can be necessary to say, that there 
may be a practical difference of opinion on this ques¬ 
tion, without the slightest thought in any man s 
mind that it proceeds from any lack of deyotion to 
the interests and the safety of the colored ra.ee. I 
consider that self-respect should lead us to ignore 
the possibility of any such misconstruction of each 
other’s motives. Certainty, I have seen no nacessw 
for anything of the kind, in any of the discuss*** 118 
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BUSINESS MEETINGS. 

( Continued from Fourth Fage.) 

Mr. Foster— The correspondent is not anonymous. I 
would suggest to our friends, that if they desire to know 
the truth in this matter, the proper party to be.applied 
to is the person fiSakiog the charge, not persons who 
know nothing about it- <Joes not our friend, Mr. 

May, call on the Commonwealth to say whether it is true 
or not? That is iff® way to get at the facts. If the 
Commonwealth has belied the President, iet it be ar¬ 
raigned »® a ^ a - se witness. I hold that to he a crime 
next to the crime committed hy Booth. 

Mr. Phillips —Mr. President, the correspondent from 
whose letter that statement is taken is one of the best 
and m ost reliable men in the country—Mr. Wm. G. Sne- 
then. The letter was written for the purpose of bear¬ 
ing eulogistic testimony to President Johnson ; with no 
intention to disparage him. The correspondent was 
merely stating the reAnes-s of the President to give 
the suffrage to the ne^w, iiEnecessary. Mis testimony | 
is as good as that of any odfer individual in the United 
States, until it is disproved^ A gentleman who stands 
here says he has, within two years, heard the President 
make exactly the same remark in Philadelphia. There 
is nothing at all singular in it. The same sort of 
mark was uttered by President Lincoln himself, but he 
had not the merit of adding, as President Johnson did, 
when somebody cried out in the crowd, “ Free them, 
Governor, and let them go vote,” “ I would do that, 
willingly/’ President Johnson was so far ahead ; and 
when Mr. Snethen mentioned the circumstance, he 
mentioned it to praise, not to disparage the President; 
and knowing him,asl do, personally, as'a reliable roan, 
and friendly to President Johnson, I certainly shall not 
allow, on this platform, that the negative testimony of | 
men who say they never heard the language is to weigh 
^ggainst his, who says he did. 

Mr. Johnson— I really desire to know the truth in I 
thi3 matter. When did President Johnson make that 
speech ? Does Mr. Snethen mean to be understood that 
that speech was made two years ago, or since the ii 
guration of Mr. Johnson as Vice President ? 

Mr. Phillips —This statement which Mr. Foster has 
quoted, I presume he takes from a recent speech of 
mine in regard to the death of President Lincoln. I 
then said, In honor of the present President, that the 
only word he was known ttthave uttered on the subject 
of negro suffrage was contained in a letter of this cor¬ 
respondent ; and I read as follows : * 

“ The Vice-President was Aiding forth very eloquently I 
in front of Admiral Lee’s dwalSng, just in front of the War I 
Office in Washington. He sarahe w as willing to send every I 
negro in the country to Africa to save the Union. Nay, he 
was willing to cut Alrica loose irom Asia, and sink the 
whole black race ten thousand fathoms deep to effect this I 
object. A loud voice sang out in the crowd, ‘ Let the ne-l 
gro stay where he is, Governor, and give him the ballot, I 
and the Union will be safe forever ’! ‘ Arid I am ready to I 
do that too’ ! (loud applause) shouted the Governor, wjth I 
, intense energy, whereat be got three times three for the 
noble sentiment. I witnessed this scene, and was pleased I 
ir Vice-Presldenfcgake this high ground, for up to 
~ tho HaticWquickly advance, or there will 
■fosperity, no blessing, for oar 


■ suffering and distracted 

I did not state, Mr. SnOtkfin d|^5iot state 
letter, when he uttered it *ea^mar ”J. Ha states 
where he uttered it—in front of the War Department' 
in Washington, and thgfc he heard him. [At this 
point, Mr. Pillsbgry handed Mr. Phillips the first part 
of the letter referred to, and after reading it, Mr. P. 
said]—Tea, putting the whole letter together, I think 
he does. [Mr. P. rea‘d'the letter, by which it appears 
that the speech was made immediately after the fall 
of Richmond]. Is that speech to the discredit of the 
President ? Have you many public men who have 
said as much ? I did not notice the time when I 


have no right of speech there. Mo matter what 

thoughts are burning in your bosom, you cannot give 
them utterance. They have restricted platforms; 
invited speakers make the speeches;, give the counsels 

—the working men are nobodics. The leading men 
.your ministers, your lawyers, your educated me 
your politicians—they shape and control everything. 
What were you told here yesterday in regard to the 

meeting of the newly-formed Freodmen’s Association ? 
Why, that in addition to the speakers, Judge Suoh-a- 
one wffnld be on the platform—therefore you should 
go to the meeting, and contribute liberally; and 
Squire Such-a-one would be.on the platform—there¬ 
fore you should believe in the Society and help it. 
Now, ©r. Chairman, we have repudiated ail that 
kind of thiDg from the outset. We care not who ’ 
on the platform—whether it is a Major, a Squire, 
Deacon, a Doctor, or who ii is—we ask you te come 
to our meetings beeause there is something to be 
said there worthy to be heard, not because 
tinguisbed characters are to sit upon the platform. 
We ask you to come to our meetings becans^ree 
speech, the basis of all freedom, is tolerated ; braause 
a meeting of'this Society is a democracy, pure and 
unadulterated, a speoimen of what- the whole 
try ought to be, in all its departments—civil, social, 
political and religious. We s’M ourselves the exam- 
ample of freedom to our counitrymen, and ask them 
to follow it, and proclaim liberty such as ours 
“throughout all the land, to all the inhabitants 
thereof." Now if any of our friends are Bick of.: 
free platform, if they want an organization controlled 
by individual men of distinguished position in the 
community, let them go off frem us, and organize 
Society to their own taste. Sir, I shall not go with 
them. I claim the privilege, ms an old member of 
this Society, of remaining. Inasmuch 
carry anything away by its diia solution, as there are 
effects to be -divided among its members, I only 
im that they shall go out from us, and leave 
with the machinery that can b e of no possible use 
them. If they cannot work with us, let them with¬ 
draw, and go to work outside. If they cannot work 
with us, we will give them the. hand of cooperation 
other organizations, and bid them God-speed ii 
whatever channel they may choose to work. We 
simply ask them not to embar rass us. 

Sir, I am sorry to have any of our old and tried 
friends leave us. It grieves m/e to my very heart that 
[he who has stood first and foremost in this fight 
should retire before the battle is ended, before the 
laBt fetter is broken. Now, the: proposition is made, 
by others, to disband when the 'Constitutional Amend¬ 
ment is adopted. Sir, will that secure the liberty of 
; the negro? The Constitution, has always guaran¬ 
teed the freedom of the black man at the North, but 
has he been protected ? On the contrary, has not 
■Mi after man been sold into Southern slavery, with 
the aegis of the Constitution over his head, and has 
not the Federal government been powerless to pro¬ 
tect him? Have not even your own white 
the North been utterly unable to claim constitutional 
protection in the South and secure it ? And shall we 
give up four millions of slaves into the hands of their 
enemies, with no protection .but'Simply a parchment 
CfonStitution ? You can at best but make the 
Constitution, as many of us believe it has always 
| been, thoroughly and radically anti-slavery. I don’t! 
care a straw about the Amendment to the Constitu¬ 
tion- It was as anti-slavery as you could make ig 


quoted this remark. I did not care when it was ut-1 w „„ . _ ... .... 

/ , T . , , T . before you touched it. Every right which it guar- 

tered. I wanted a word from him, and I got it. He 6 

., , r antees to you or me, or to the tallest white man -- 

said he was wining to give the black man the suf- ,, ■ .- ... ’ . 

, T this continent, it guarantees to the humblest slave, 

frage. I contend that there is nothing m the para- - ’ ,, , , . , „ 

, ,. , . , ‘ , Mr. Chairman, I hope and pi-ay that we shall cc 

graph which shows any such malignity towards the ■. , . .. ; , , 

5, ., . . , . /, h .f , , . sider deliberately this question, before we take the 

President as to detract from the weight of the testi- . 

rum „„„ _,£ : „ _j 1 8te P> which can never be retraced, of dissolving this 

Society, while the slave is still in his chains, and the 


mony. Until some one comes upon this platform and 
says, “ There was no such meeting, and no such speech, 
I am competent to affirm it,” no man has a right, with 
the initials of that correspondent’s name at the end jf 
his letter, to affirm that it is a lie. 

» Mr. Foster— I would ask this audience, candidly, 
to point out the difference, if they can, between the 
spirit of this speech and the spirit of the Dred Scott 
decision. What .waa that decision ? It was that “ the 
negro has no rights which the white man is bound to 
respect.” What is this speech ? Mr. Johnson says 
he would sink the whole negro race ten thousand 
fathoms deep—for what ? To save a government for 
the white man. Now, does he recognize in the negro 


any rights which he is “ bound to respect ” ? For women who differ from 


negro of the North is under the heel of the bitter pre-* 
judice which exists against him. 

Anna Dicctnson— Mr. Chairman, I recognize the 
fact, that as there are some books that need no pre¬ 
face, so there are some speeches that need no intro¬ 
duction. Mine is not one of these., Since I have been 
sitting here listening to this discussion this morning, 
I have almiost wished that I had had added to my 
life thirty years, and that I could say of those thirty 
years, that they had been devoted to this cause—as 
you, sir, and others here can say—that I might'have 
the right to say what is on my lips to utter. I speak 
it but by your courtesy—by the courtesy of men and 


what does this Union mean but a government for the 
whites ? I can put no other interpretation | 

And that is (he spirit of the manifestations i 
all over the country to-day- 

A Voice —Perhaps he would sink the whole rebel 
race for the same purpose. 

Mr. Foster —Of course be would. He would sacriJ 
fice the rights of millions of men to save the govern¬ 
ment. 

Mr. Douglass —Will you allow me to suggest, that 
the President only meant that he preferred the white 
race and the Union to the black race, etc. It was only 
a rhetorical flourish. 

Mr. Foster —Well, Mr. Chairman, I hope there 
more rhetoric than principle in it; for I do think the 
sentiment, if it is to be interpreted literally, horrible 
beyond conception; and I am not willing to think we 
hare a man with that spirit at the head of the gov¬ 
ernment. I had thought better of him, and still 
think better of him. But, Mr. Chairman, while 
have a public sentiment that will tolerate Buch an 
pression, it seems to me that it is no time for this 
Society to disband. What did we organize to do? 
Why, if I understand it, it was simply and solely to 
write the law of justice on the American heart. We 
discarded the idea of forcible emancipation, such as 
we have to-day. We have precluded ourselves, by 
our Constitution, from taking, any part in such eman¬ 
cipation. We declared that we would never counte¬ 
nance the slaves in resorting to physical violence to 
defend their rights. But we have none other than an 
emancipation effected by physical violence to¬ 
day. The Southern States have not voluntarily re¬ 
linquished their^grasp on the slave. It is a forced 
emancipation, and the moment the force is withdrawn, 
the crime will be repeated. It seems to me that the 
only hope we have for the negro is in imprinting the 
law of justice upon the American heart. That is the 
only work which, as a Society,,we have to do. When 
that is done, we may disband, but not till then. 
When that is done, there will be no negro cars, there 
will be no disfranchisement of men on account of j 
color, no hooting afler black men when they walk 
arm in arm with white men through your streets—all 
these things will disappear, and we shall not know 
that there are any oolored people in the community 
the idea will not present itself to any man that there 
ia any difference of color. When that time comes, 
as it seems to me, it will be proper for us to disband, 
but not until then.’ 

Now conies the question, is ours the bast kind of 
organization to accomplish this work? Sir, if we 
have, as we claim, achieved so glorious a victory 
when the whole community was against us by this 
kind of machinery, can we not hope speedily to ac¬ 
complish the little work that remains to be done by 
the same machinery ? It seems to me that this old 
and time-approved organization had better be re¬ 
tained, rather than to embark in something new and 


i their belief on this 


I point—of men and women who have done their duty 
I through all these years of time. I can only say, that 
if the years had been mine, I think they would have 
been so devoted. 

I say thus much to plead my right, or rather, to 
beg the privilege of saying this: that I hope, as an 
I American woman, who has given five years of earnest 
and constant labor to this cause, whose highest boast 
it is that her first speech, so to Be called, was made, 
on the Garrisonian abolition platform that this Bociety, 
on whose platform she stood then, on whose platform 
I she stands now, will never b8 dissolved until there is 
no longer reason for me or for any one else to stand 
up and demand the right of any human being in this 
country [loud applause]. If I understand correctly, 
this Society was formed, not simply to give freedom 
to the black man, not simply to strike off the chains 
and manacles of the slave, but as a great public 
educator, to teaoh this nation justice and the rights 
of man. Has this nation so learned ? Has this work 
been accomplished ? I trow not. So long as 
see a General, the second in command of our great 
armies of the Union, and, so-called, of freedom, stand¬ 
ing up deliberately in his lot and place—forcing a 
beaten traitor’s army—yielding to it—flinging aside the 
gain of four years of battle and blood—trampling 
under foot all for which this war has been waged, 
virtually recognizing every traitor government ia 
every Southern State—admitting that slavery may be 
once more established—and so long as there is 
such a state of public sentiment in this country as 
will lead the people to throw up their caps and hur¬ 
rah when the name of Sherman is mentioned—so long 
as there is a public sentiment that will recognize this 
as a good officer, a worthy citizen, a gallant 
soldier—so long as Buch a state of affairs as this ex¬ 
ists, the work of the American Anti-Slavery Society, 
an educator, has not been accomplished [ap¬ 
plause]. 

The argument has been urged here that this So¬ 
ciety can now stand aside; that this new organization, 
known as the Freedmen’s Association, will take its 
place.. In reply to that, I repeat, in the first place, 
the work of the American Anti-Slavery Society has 
been accomplished ; the last slave does not Btand 
free ; and I do not believe (as has been well put this 
morning) in striking the banner of Abolition until the 
banner of Slavery is trailed in the dust. But beyond 
this, if this assertion that these Freedmen’s Associ. 
ations will take care of this thing, and that this So¬ 
ciety can disband, be true, can its members go into 
these other associations, one after another, and do 
their work there, cooperating with these new work- 
rs ? Sir, if these new workers stood as earnest, as 
’filing, as eager, to do justice to the black man as 
you and those who have worked with you for thirty 
years, they would come up to your platform, not ask 
you to go down to theirs [enthusiastic applause]. 
And beyond that, it has been asserted here that these 


untried. If we disband to-day, what kind of an or- men, represented by the presiding officer of the me-et- 


ganization will you give us as a substitute? One, 
which is essentially the same, or one organized on 
different principles ? Ir. ought to be remembered by 
every Abolitionist that our organization is peculiar. 
There is nothing like it in the country, nor probably 
in the world. What is its peculiarity ? It has a free 
platform, and it is the only free platform in the 
country. Your Freedman’s Aid Associations have 
not free platforms. This is the only platform in tho 
country where freedom of speech is tolerated and al¬ 
lowed, where all men meet as equals, where every 
man is a mao, and nobody is more. Tell me of your 


Maryland—when, facing this audience, I said, simply, 

“ I will not plead this question on the broad and ever¬ 
lasting ground and rock of justice, I will a6k you to 
save yourselves, to save our country, to save our flag* 
to prevent rebellion and treason extending triumph¬ 
antly in the future, to put the ballot in the hands that 
have held the bayonet, fightiflg for your homes 
there was not a single responoe among those thou 
sands of people present. And in addition, these men i 
gathering about me afterwards, said I had gone 
altogether too far; I had psid'altogether too much; 
they were not ready for that state of affairs yet. Sir, 
men who so speak are not fit to have trusted in their 
hands, without cheek, without any- voice to 
call them up higher, ' the fate of these four 
million and a half of people [applause]. Nay 
more ; a gentleman said to ma that night, 
standing in the anteroom of that hall (as the 
conversation was a public one, with a dozen or more 
standing round, I can repeat bis assertion), “ It is 
very well for you, a Northerner, a nomas, and a Garri. 
sonian Abolitionist, to come into this hall and face 
this audience and make such appeals; we cannot do 
it; I cannot do it; I am not ready to do it, and these 
people are not ready to listen.” That man, sir, was 
the presiding officer of the meeting last night at 
Cooper Institute. And when you think of trusting 
this matter in the hands of such men, remember, as 
wiser lips than mine have said, “It is cne thing to 
wish to he on the side of truth ; another thing to wish 
to have truth on our side.” These men desire to have 
truth on their side, because truth is popular, because 
truth is union and victory. You, sir, and those about I 
you, have always desired to stand upon the side of 
truth. In the name of these four million and a half 
of blacks, in the name of humanity, in the name,pf 
truth, I ask yon to keep your banner floating from 
the topmost peak and outer wall, and 
■people come to it, not strike your cdlerg and go 4cv?n 
to fight with them on the plain beneath! [Tremendous 
applause.]' For, 8B George Canning, I believe it was. 
well said in the British Parliament, when the propo¬ 
sition was under discussion to put this matter of | 
legislation for the freed blacks in the hands of the 
old supporters of slavery, “ while humsfi nature re¬ 
mains the same they are not to be trusted.” There 
is not, sir, a Union man in the South, save those who 
have been proscribed, hunted, torn of dogs—living 
the same life, fleeing from the same death, almost, as 
the slaves—there is not a Union man in the South, 
save these, with the conviction that the Union means 
absolute equality and justice. 

And now, what do I ask of you ? I have trespassed 
upon your time already. I have spoken some words,' 
perhaps, that may sound as if in censure. If so, I 
want to say that no one more than I honors every 
member of this Society; no matter what stand they 
may take, no one more than I recognizes how my 
k is as a mite to their mountain ; and yet I will 
say to them—aye, to the father of this Society—to 
the noblest and grandest man, almost, tha$ America 
any other country has produced [loud applause]. 

I will ask you, sir [turning to Mr. Garrison, who sat 
in the pulpit], because the slave knows you and not 
another, to stand at the head of the Society that is 
recognized the world over as his friend [great ap¬ 
plause]. Sir, I ask that this Society, as it has stood 
for thirty years in the past,high above all parties and 
sects, so to stand in the future. And you, sir [again I 
turning to Mr. Garrison], I ask you, sir, in the n>.me 
that has embodied and represented ail this, as the 
|e that wii! stand when all party names and the 
names of all the politicians of your time shall have 
been swept aside—as the name that Humanity wil 
stand up and call blessed—as the name that t|e freed- 
man will mention in his prayers forever^and hand 
down to his children’s children—I ask youf sir, to 
hold this standard, until God takes it out of your 
hands, and says, “ Come up higher! ’’ [Loud and 
long-continued applause.] 

Mr. Garrison— If this were a struggle 
damental principles, it would be a gravt 
me, and I should regard this discussioi 
considerable importance. But as there i 
thing of principle at all involved in it—as 
question of usefulness, only a matter of opm—u «ae¬ 
ther this Society has essentially consummated its mis- 
as originally designed—I feel perfectly indiffer¬ 
ent as to the manner in which it shall -be decided. 
Nothing is more clear in my own maind, nothing has 
ever been more clear, than that this is the fitting time 
to dissolve our organization, and to mingle with the 
millions of our fellow-countrymen in one common ef¬ 
fort to establish justice and liberty throughout the : 
land [applause]. 

I cannot help noticing here a .'singular fact, that 
while the great body of the Executive Committee— 
those to whom you have entrusted the management 
of this Society for so many years—are entirely con¬ 
vinced that this is the proper time to dissolve, we; 
have those who are not members of this Society, who 
some instances have been unfriendly to it, who 
have suddenly become greatly ‘ interested in the pre¬ 
servation of the Society, and disposed to come ii 
rescue it from dissolution. 


rights, 


pO ^^-ain for us to say that, by keeping 
a lit tle ass ociation-we shall be peculi ar 

w itnessee in this matter j because there are hundreds 
of thousands of people who are with ns, and who 


demanding the same thing [“ bear hear ”] 
most all the loyal presses at the North are in favor 
of going as far as ourselves, I believe, in this matter 


Mr. Foster —They have not appeared this m5rn- 


ing. 


ing last night, eould do your work, and that you stood 
ready to cooperate with them. Sir, three months ago, 
I stood facing an audience in the city of Baltimore, an 
audience composed of Union men—the staunchest and 
firmest and truest, they told me, they had in that city- 
Yet among them not a black face was to be seen! In 
the Maryland Institute, devoted to free speech, in the 
Maryland Institute, in which every Union speech, so- 
called has been mad#, not a black man could stand to 


plead his cause; nay, not a black man could sit to listen 


to my pleading- In addition to this, when, facing this 
audience of Union men—this audience, composing the 


Freedmen’s Aid Associations! Well, I go there, and j Freedmen’s Association, and the like—this audience, 
what am x ? y 0 p go there, and what are you ? You ' among whom were leading officers of the free State 


|Mr. Garrison —I do not know how many have ap¬ 
peared this morning, pro or con, as I have been! 
absent part of the time. But I say that Mr. Foster 
has not been a friend of the American Anti-Slavery 
Society, in the sense of cooperating with it, for some 
time past, nor a friend of The Anti-Slavery Stan- 
■II say, further, that Mr. Phillips has not been 
friendly to The Standard for a year or two past, as 
conducted by its present editors with the approval of | 
the Executive Committee of the American Anti-Slavery 
[Society. Yet The Standard is the only instrument 
3 have left to us; and that instrument he has desired 
strike down, rather than have it used as i | 

108 th'S rebellion broke out. I do not think I over¬ 
state the matter. 

Mr.-PHiLLirs—I think you dp. ' 

Mr. Garrison— Then correct me. 

Mr. Phillips— I have thought that the manage . 
ment of The Standard should be changed. For the 
last two years, it has not represented the sentiment 
of the American Anti-Slavery Society, as expressed 
by the resolutions of its Conventions. I would have 
changed its editorship; I would not have de¬ 
stroyed it. 

Mr. Garrison— I mean simply to say, that on the 
part of several of these earnest advocates of perpet¬ 
uating the Society, there has not been a cooperative 
Bpirit with'the Executive Committee and with the 
Anti-Slavery Standard ; and it is, therefore, a proof | 
that the old state of things, when we mingled together 
like kindred drops into one, no longer exists. We 
are a divided house, and it is useless to deny the fact-. 

In regard to the Society itself, what is its efficiency ? 
Nothing. When did it present its last Annual Report 
to the public ? In 18611 What agents does it send 
forth? None. What donations are made to its 
treasury ? None. What means have we to continue 
the Society ? None. The last Subscription Anniver¬ 
sary has been held ; and that was the only sonree to 
which we could look for any pecuniary support. The 
Society has merely a nominal existence. Now, I am 
not troubled on that scoft, hut rather filled with joy, 
because THE NATION has become quickened, reno¬ 
vated, redeemed ; and the work of abolition, there¬ 
fore, so far as the determined purpose of the people 
is concerned, is substantialy accomplished. As it 
respects the abolition of slavery, we are no longer 
peculiar. Once we stood and were obliged to stand 
alone, and represented about all the abolition senti¬ 
ment there was in the land; now the millions of peo¬ 
ple who have voted on this question, and the States 
that have registered their verdict for the abolition of 
slavery and the amendment of the Constitution, have 
changed the position of this nation from darkness to 
light, and from the rule of slavery to the triumph of j 
liberty. 

In regard to giving the black man his political 


and I will venture to say that, throng' out the free 
States, you may go where you will, ana you will find 
but very little opposition to that act of justice. My 
conviction, therefore, is, that as the abolition of slavery 
is substantially effected, we had better dissolve this 
Society, and if there he need of an organization to 
carry forward the effort to secure the elective fran¬ 
chise for those who have it not, organize such an as¬ 
sociation on that basis. Nobody will object to A 
and that will be doing a specific and legitimate work. 
But the American Anti-Slavery Society is not a So¬ 
ciety to be kept in existence, it seems to me, after j 
slavery has been abolished beyond all reasonable 
doubt. 

True, the technical objection is urged that slavery 
still legally exists. Well, let us see how much of 
slavery legally exists, and how much there is m that 
issue. What of slavery in the District of Columbia ? 
That, surely, does not legally exist. What of the Fu¬ 
gitive Slave law ? That does not exist. Any slave* 
held anywhere, under any form of government on our 
soil, can take his liberty into his own hands, and go 
.where he pleases, and the U. S. -government will not 
molest him or make him afraid. What of the Presi¬ 
dent’s Proclamation of January 1st, 1863 ? More than 
three million slaves were legally set free by it. What 
of slavery in Maryland ? It does not exist. In Ten¬ 
nessee ? It does not exist. In Missouri ? It does 
not exist. In Louisiana ? It does not exist. In Ar¬ 
kansas ? It does not exist. In Kentucky ? It does 
not exist, except as a rope of sand. And as for the 
small number of slaves in Delaware, what is Dela¬ 
ware against the overwhelming, irresistible and irre¬ 
versible decree of this government and people that 
slavery'shall die the death everywhere ? What of 
the Constitutional Amendment? Twenty-one States 
have already adopted it. There is not another State 
to vote upon it that will.not adopt it, whether it be 
a State in the Union now, or a reconstructed State. 
Every one of the reconstructed States must come 
on the basis of abolitionism and will vote for the 
Amendment. Practically, therefore, absolutely, to 
all intents and purposes', slavery is dead in this coun- J 
try ; and to object to the dissolution of this Society, 
on merely technical grounds, in view of suchfaots,is, 
it seems to me, not worthy of ourselves as sensible 
men and women. 

When the American Anti-Slavery Society was or¬ 
ganized, and until four years ago, the religious bodies 
of our country were against us, and against the 
slave ; they are now for us, and for the slave, and for 
the extermination of the slave system. The govern¬ 
ment was then against us; it is now for us. THE 
PEOPLE were then against us; they are now for us. 
Then we held up our little torch, beeause it- was thick 
darkness throughout the land, but now that the hea¬ 
vens are all aflame, and effulgent day has succeeded 
murkey night, we are admonished of the vast impor¬ 
tance of keeping our little torch burning, as of old ! 
[Loud applause.] Though abolition is now the most 
popular sentiment in the United States—though it 
pulls down and lifts up—though it is as irresistible 
as Niagara in its onward course—we are earnestly 
and pathetically conjured not to dissolve an associa¬ 
tion which has not the means to send an ag8nt into 
the field, and which has made no Annual Report since 
18611 

My friend, Mr. Phillips, as it seems to me, has for¬ 
gotten how he viewed the rebellion at the outset. 
Let me refer to a few passages in his speeches. And 
I will begin with a speech delivered by him when we 
had no Emancipation proclamation—when we had 
no Anti-Slavery Amendment of the Constitution, but 

"*-’er the old “ covenant with death.” A speech 

at Music Hall, Boston, April 21,1861. He 
tingly said—“ For the first time in my anti- 
ife, I speak under the Stars and Stripes.” 
they not symbolize, at that time, “ a cov- 
- ...«h death and an agreement with hell”? 

Mr. Phillifs—T hey did. 

Mr. Garrison—Y et our friend gloried in speaking 
under the flag at that time I 

Mr. Phillips—I did. 

Mr. Garrison— But with what consistency or pro¬ 
priety, according to his present mode of reasoning ? 
Further—“ I welcome the tread of Massachusetts men 
marshalled for war ! ” What! To maintain “ a cov¬ 
enant with death and an agreement with hell! ’’ 
Again—“ No matter what the past has been or said ; 
to-day”—in 1861—“ the slave asks God for a sight of | 
this banner, and counts it the pledge of his redemp¬ 
tion.” So do I to-day—in 1866 [applause]. “ It may 
have meant what you thought, or what I did. To¬ 
day”—in 1861—“ it represents Sovereignty and Jus¬ 
tice.” Yet, though we have gone leagues ahead of 
1861, in the way of securing justice and freedom for 
those in bondage, the tone of our friend Mr. Phillips 
is now anything but jubilant. I do not understand 
his logic or his philosophy. 

Again: “ The war is not aggressive, but in self- 
defence, and Washington has become the Thermopy¬ 
lae of Liberty and Justice.” And yet,’slavery was 
in Washington at that time; human beings were then 
bought and sold in the capital; the Fugitive Slave law 
was then everywhere enforced. But Mr. Phillips at 
that time looked to the inevitable results of the 
and he clearly saw what it meant—freedom for all in 
bonds! Again—“Massachusetts blood has conse¬ 
crated the pavement of Baltimore, and those stones 
now too sacred to be trodden by slaves.” How 
prophetic! Maryland is free! “ When Massachu¬ 
setts goes down to that Carolina fort to pat the Stars- 
and Stripes again over its blackened walls, she will 
sweep from its neighborhood every institution which 
hazards their ever bowing again to the palmetto.” 
That prophecy, too, has been fulfilled. 

Again: “ This war means one of two things— 
Em ancipation or Disunion. Out of the smoke of the 
coDfliet there comes that—nothing else.” N 0 doubt 
then—what room for doubt now ? We have got 
1 Hoiancipation, and hence there is to be no Disunion. 

| But m»rk this language : “ My interest in this war, 

tplyjxnd exclusively as an Abolitionist, is about as 
much g° ne 88 yours in a novel, where tlte hero has won 
the lady, and the marriage has been comfortably cele¬ 
brated in the last chapter." And this in 18611 N ay) 
more : “ I know the danger of political prophecy ; 
but, f° r ^* st i I venture to offer my opinion, that on 
this continent, % system, of domestic slavery has re¬ 
ceived it* death-blow" [applause]. Yet not a single 
chain had tbdn been touched! Now we have millions 
rejoicing ‘ n their freedom, and the Constitution of our 
country unquestionably amended so as forever to en¬ 
sure freedom for all on the American soil. What | 
special need, then, of this Society as an anti-slavery 
instru® 611 ta l% ? Have we not consummated our 
great object ? Am I not justified in saying in 1865 
-wbat ®y friend Mr. Phillips said 1861: “ Exclu¬ 
sively 83 an Abolitionist, I have little more interest 
in this war than the frontiersman's wife had in x,i a 
struggle with the bear, when she didn’t care which 
side whipped ’’ [laughter]. It was in 1861, also, that 
he said: 

“ To-day the question is, by the voice of the South 
Shall Washington or ^Montgomery own the nnnt!«™ u ““! 


Hence I rejoice to believe that the American Anti- 
Slavery Society is no longer needed to agitate for the 

sholition of slavery, and that whereas it was once 
vitally important that our testimony should be beard, 
because all others were dumb ; now, all over the 
land, voices are heard as loud, as strong, as vehe¬ 
ment, as eloquent, in favor of universal freedom, : 
have ever been heard on this anti-slavery platform. 

My friends, let us not any longer affect superiority 
when we are not superior [hear, hear]—let us not 
assume to be better than other people, when we are 
not any better [applause and cries of bear, hear] 
When they are reiterating all that we say, and dis¬ 
posed to do all that 


by the War F 

dic&ted nothing more. I 
bayonet the President into the p r ,, L 
cipation. After a while The ° f 

When I had gotten it, I instantiy chaS^ 0 ,^ ii- 
demanded of the people an Amendment of>' 
tution. The Standard staid where it wal \° 0t % 
some time before it took ground in f avo ’ * V; a. 
Amendment of the Constitution.* Well ,° f 
Amendment was granted, I instantly change fln «h e 
again. Having clutched from the Nation th * ha?e 

ment, I wanted a guarantee behind it_snffr Parcb 

ish to have done, what n»re | the crippling of State Rights [applause! a « e, * | Kl 
claim that the duty of The Standard was, all th’ *’ 1 
to have kept in the van of the Nation, and not Whi1 ' 
vocate.only what four men out of five or seven' 014 
our, dfffen were ready for. That is the duty " 
think devolved, and now devolves, on the a &lc!i ! 
AntijSlavery Society. Amer ka, 

Not*, one word in regard to the matter of effi c - 
to which Mr. Garrison alluded. He says th lei> ^ 
1861, we have had “ a name to live, without any S* 
My respected friend has been here year Rft er y ' e ' 
atteiJtl meetings in this church—they did not seem 8 ' * 
dead ! For the last three years, we have held m e / 6t ' 
m Massachusetts and meetings here, under the an i 
| of this Society, and they never sounded dead I j 
to any man 6T this audience, accustomed to go to^‘ 
outside world to which my friend refers, and osk'f' 
money, if this Society is worth nothing. Supp 088 ? 
should go to a merchant, converted within the3 6 1 
years, and say—“ Sir, here is this plan for the f r * 
men, this for the refugees, that for agitation, that (!jj 
journal—and suppose that merchant could look 
his face and say, “ Sir, what do you want my thon_ 
dollars for ? The Anti-Slavery Society has diasol 
and gone home, announcing that the work 


’ Montgomery own the eontinHmV! 

And the North says. ‘ From tlie Gulf to the Pole, the ^ ' 
and 8triP es 8haU aton ® to four millions of uegroes 
we bar® forgotten for seventy years; and, before 01 ® 
break the Union, wo will see that justice is done 
slave.’ All of you may riot mean it no w. 0 ur fathol? 


, e .t All of you may not meau it now. O ur fatho.? the 
f think in 1775 of the Declaration of Iudependen<m*»? w 

Parliament never thought of the scaffold of Oh T , be 
the First, when they entered on the struggle; but h ar!ea 
begun, they made thorough work. It is an attri’bm Vin S 
the Yankee blood—slow to fight, and fight once, ir of 
holy war, that for independence : tide is aholier uarl m a 

—that tor Liberty . “ There is only one u,lnJ , laat 

caonon^® ot * a 1,110 harbor of Charleston settiofi ^°se 
there utfver can be a compromise.” •'that 

I could read a great many more such passages 
affirming that this war would effect universal” ' * 1 


sk ? And yet I know the desire to keep 
together, because of past memories and labors, is 
very natural one. But let ns challenge and com¬ 
mand the respect of the nation, and of the friends of 
freedom throughout the world, by a wise and sensi¬ 
ble conclusion. Of course, we are not to cease laboring 
in regard to whateveteSkfemains to be done ; but let 
work with the millions, not exclusively as the Ameri¬ 
can Anti-Slavery Society [applause]. As co-workers 
are everywhere found, as our voices are everywhere 
listened to with approbation and onr sentiments cordi¬ 
ally endorsed, let us not continue to be isolated. My 
friend, Mr. Phillips, says he has been used to isolation, | 
and he thinks be can endure it some time longer. My 
answer is, that when one stands alone with God for 
truth, for.liberty, for righteousness, he may glory ii 
his isolation. But when the principle which kept 
him isolated has at last conquered, then to glory 
isolation seem k to me no evidence of courage or 
fidelity [applause]. 

Friends of the American Anti-Slavery Society, this is 
no “ death-bed scene to me ! ” There are some in our 
ranks who seems to grow discouraged and morbid ' 
proportion as light abounds and victory is crowning 
our efforts (applause); and it seems as if the hour of the 
triumph of universal justice is the hour for them to be 
the saddest and most melancholy. We have had 
something said abont a funeral here to-day’ 
funeral, because Abolitionism sweeps the nation 
A funeral! Nay, thanks be to God who giveth us the 
victory, it is a day of jubilee, and not a day to talk 
abont funerals or death-beds! It is a resurrection 
from the dead, rather; it is an ascension and beati. 
fication! Slavery is in its grave, and there is no 
power in this nation that can ever bring it back. 
But if the heavens should disappear, and the earth 
be removed out of its place; if slavery should, by a 
miracle, come back—what then? We shall then have 
millions of supporters to rally with ns for a fresh 
onset 

I thank you, beloved friends, who have for so many 
years done me the honor to make me the President 
of the American Anti-Slavery Society. I never should 
-have accepted that post if it had been a popular one. 

I took it because it was unpopular; because we, as a 
body, were everywhere denounced, proscribed, out¬ 
lawed. To-day, it is popular to be the President of 
the American Anti-Slavery Society. Hence, my con¬ 
nection with'it terminates here and now, both a: 
member and as its presiding officer. I bid you 
affectionate adieu. 

Stephen S. Foster — Mr. Chairman: A very gravel 
charge has been brought against me by the President 
of this Society, to which I feel I have a right to reply. 
It is known to you all that I have stood before the coun¬ 
try as the professed friend of the American Anti Slavery 
Society ; that I have been prompt in my attendance at 
its meetings, and taken part in its operations ; and yet 
the President tells you that through all these years, 
have been the deadly enemy of the Society, seeking its 
destruction. I have the right to demand the retraction 
of this charge, or the proof to sustain it, and I do. 

A great deal of importance is attached to the Con¬ 
stitutional Amendment. Do you know how that came 
to be brought about? One year ago last Autumn, 
earnest and devoted friend, Susan B Anthony, who, 
with our other friend, Elizabeth C. Stanton, had been 
laboring for some time in this city in order to secure 
the passage of such an amendment hy Oongress, find¬ 
ing her funds fail, went to the city of Boston, and met 
the Exeetive Committee of the. American Anti-Slavery 
Society. After staying in Boston two or three days, I 
think, she came to me, with her hands hanging down, 
and her heart utterly discouraged. She said she could | 
j get no word of sympathy or co operation in Boston, and 
was going back to New York to close her office and give 
up in despair. I felt very sad, revolved the matter 
over in my mind, and finally I said to her,the next day, 
“Susan, I see one ray of light. By the sacrifice of my 
own personal feelings, I think I can render you some 
assistance to go on with your work, and have resolved 
to make the sacrifice.” Immediately I left my busi¬ 
ness—which was theu pressing—started for Boston 
went to the house of our President, William Lloyd Gar¬ 
rison, and in the most earnest manner in my power 
besought him to lend his influence to this movement. 

I then went to other members of the Executive Com¬ 
mittee, and asked their cooperation, and pledged my- 
I self to use my utmost influence with the Hovey Trust 
Committee, of which I was a member, to secure the 
appropriation of $3,000 to the treasury of the American 
Anti Slavery Society, to be expended by a Committee 
of that Society, in cooperation with a Committee of the 
Hovey Trust Committee, for the purpose of securing 
this g'reat Amendment to the Constitution. And I 
happily successful in that undertaking. Mr. Garrison 
and Mr. Phillips accepted the proposition, and the Ex¬ 
ecutive Committee of the American Anti-Slavery Society 
at last accepted it; although, Mr. Chairman, 
her of that Committee, who has always been a trusted 
friend of this Society, said ip that Committee, i 
hearing, that she would throw that money into th 
before she would use it to send out agents to s 
this Amendment to the Constitution ; and another 
her said he would sooner use the money to procure 
colored recruits. There is a specimen of my hostility 
to this Society. 

Mr. Garrison says I have refused contributions to the 
funds of the Society. The contributions I have refused 
were not of my own money, but money entrusted to me 
by my beloved friend, Charles F. Hovey, to be expend¬ 
ed in my best judgment, and my judgment was, that it 
should be expended in this great worl^ of securing the 
Constitutional Amendment, Mr. Garrison says I have 
not contributed of my own fnnds ; and he give's you the 
He tells you the Society has been dead for the 
last four years, and I have chosen to give my money to 
living movement, and not to the administrators of a 
dead Society. 

Wendell Phillips—M y friend, Mr. Garrison, ob¬ 
served that this is no question of principle, it is merely 
question of means. Certainly that is true. But 
1833, the question of the American Anti-Slavery Society 
not a question of principle, it was only a question 
cans. A man might be an Abolitionist, and work 
efficiently, without the principle of association ; when 
he and his double score of coadjutors, in the city of 
Philadelphia, formed this Society, any man had a right 
to say to them then, as he says to us to-day, “This is 
no question of principle, gentlemen, it is only a ques¬ 
tion of meaus.” That fact, therefore, does not place 
ns on any different level from that which we have 
always occupied. A Society is merely a means. 

In the remarks I made yesterday, I said the first de¬ 
partment of this question is, “ Is there anything move to 
do ? and the second department is, Is this Society an 
efficient aid in doing that work ? ” I answer both these 
questions in the affirmative. There is something to do, 
and this organization gives us additional means of] 
doing it. Of course, I agree most cordially with all 
my friend says about the amount that has been done. 

No man doubts that. He cannot paint the sky so bright 
tuat I will not rejoice at every lino of his pencil. I 
agree to all that. It was cruel in him to inflict my 
speeches on you again [laughter] ; and yet, I have not 
a word of those speeches to take back [applause]. I 
said the best thing I could at the moment. I tried to 
lift the public sentiment higher and higher whenever 
I met my fellow-citizens. Now, my complaint against 
The Standard is, that for two years it has not done this 
work. My friend says all the loyal papers talk as well 
The Standard. They have done so for two years, and 
that is my complaint. As the organ of the Executive 
Committee, I originally instructed that paper, to on-1 
nouoce such truth and illustrate such principle 


personal bitterness whatever, ig, thatwT 
munity were ready for the general id-amu ^ Co Hl 


don, 


If that is the fact, I have no money to give. If ' 
flag were flying, if Mr. Garrison and the other ge nS ; 
men who have studied this question for thirty ve 9 r 
and have given their lives to it, said there was Rom 
thing more to be done, you Bliould have my monej 
but if the work is done, if there is no more negro ft 
white man, why need I go out of my counting roots 
I can use my money better than that.” Does notIii ( 
a supposition show that this Society ought* not to $ 
band while anything remains to he done7 Every p ra , 
tical man knows that when this Society announces \ 
the public that the work is done, it will make a diffe 
ence in the pecuniary contributions of the newly-eo; 
verted of 33 or 60 per cent. If this Society never ha 
an agent again, if it never made a speech or hela 
meeting, it has a value beyond statement in the ver 
fact that the just-converted man sees the pressure at 
personal influence standing behind it, recognizes by fl 
fact of its very existence that it calls upon the N&tio 
to complete the work. These men are willing, anxioi 
to put their contributions into a channel where disi 
terested and prudent men allow that there is somethii 
still to be dqne. I will allow Mr. Garrison all 1 
claims, that we have no reports, no agents, no rnons 
and I will place on your platform disinterested wi 
nesses to testify, that in the cities of Philadelphia, Bo 
ton and New York, their hands would be held up j 
filling the treasuries of these auxiliary associations b 
the fact of our existence, and that they would be m 
terially crippled by the announcement through tl 
New York press that this Society considered the can: 
of the Negro race on this continent finished. I sa; 
brothers iD this Anti-Slavery work, that this Is tl 
practical use of this organization, even were it wh 
Mr. Garrison represents. 

Mr. Garrison tells you Kentucky is all right—pra 
tically free—laughs at any troubles. I will read yon 
letter 


“ Lo rsviLLE, Ky., April 28, 1865. 
“‘If slavery could onq get’—mark yon I not ‘ slave: 
has got’—* its death-blow ia this State, it seems to me t 1 
end of it might be taken for granted. But just let Wi 
Lloyd Garrison step out here if he wants to see slavery a: 
its outrages still in inll blast.’ ” 

Mr. Garrison— But in 1861, the death-blow was givi 
to slavery everywhere, as our friend testified! 

Mr. Phillips— Can I not grow wiser ? [Applause.] 
Mr. Garrison —The growing wiser consists in tki 
that in 1861, when not a fetter had been touched an 
where, it was declared that the death-blow had be. 
given ; but when, everywhere, chains are rentasunds 
my friend feels that there is a great deal more to ' 


Mr. Phillips— Let me read on “ I am glad to a 
that Wendell Phillips still insists on keeping up the £ 
ciety.” [This letter was not addressed to me, but b 
been handed to nie by a friend.] “ Numerous instanc 
have come to my knowledge of rebels beating the 
slaves in this city for expressing sentiments of grief 
the death of the President, and the military authoi 
ties, so far as 1 know, have taken no means for the 
punishment.” 

In the city of Louisville, black men in chains a 
whipped for expressing grief at the assassination 
President Lincoln, and no arm of authority is stretchi 
out to shield them—and yet this Society asks leave 
dissolve! So much for Louisville. 

My friend says Delaware is a handkerchief Sta! 
Well, I have no scales to weigh sins. This Sacie 
did not arrange itself to free four millions of slave: 
it arranged itself to free the slaves, to abolish the sy 
tem. So long as any-number of slaves remaiD, there 
work; so long as the system of slavery remains, thei 
work. But what does Delaware say ? This letter 
written to me, and dated May 4,1865. It is from oi 
of the most earnest workers, a man high in office, tin 
less, indefatigable, disinterested, self-sacrificing : 

“ Pardon me, my dear sir, if I express the pleasure thi 
the announcement of your action concerning the America 
Anti-Slavery Society lias given me. While ‘ Delaware an 
Kentucky (and you might have added New Jersey) fbmai 
““ slave States, it is no time to disband.’ It your Socie! 

s no other work, ies them be kind enough to lend us 
helping hand. In this State, the spirit of slavery is mor 
determined and desperate than ever, contesting every inc 
of ground. You have seen enough oi our leading asi 
slavery men to know that they lack neither courage nf 
perseverance, but they are overborne by the uumher 
1 opposition, and disheartened by the indifference c 
**“' —anti-slavey I r.ei.tl 


the Administration heretofore. If ol.__, .... 

in the east would only direct their efforts to this Statf 
r qtbte sure that our next election would give a.' 


Legislature that would ratify the Constitutional- Ament 


Shall we dissolve, while a man battling on the ottl 
skirts of the question in a slave State still asks us t 
keep together and hold up his hands ? What right hst 
e to dissolve ? 

It is entirely accidental that I shpuld be able -to pr« 
sent to you these two letters, from the very States ft 
ferred to by my friend. They beg us, for their sake 8 
not to disband. They do not think us so very small; w 
enlarged in thefr vision. At any rate, we are t 
banner, a principle, a symbol, a something that en 
heartens their courage and strengthens their hands 
Why pull it down ? It is not a question of the form* 
tion, it is a question of the continuance of a Society 
Why should it not be continued ? 

I might go all round the board, giving the same testi¬ 
monies. In the very Standard where my friend tbe 
editor, sitting in our ohair, announces that there is n0 
work to do, I find printed the opinion of no less a®* 11 
than George Bancroft. He has studied history to som e 
advantage, and instead of saying, as my friend theedi' 
tor does, “slavery ig gone, there is no work for « s w 
do,” the orator of the Loyal League says—“ It •* 9 
great delusion to say slavery is dead. She is marsh 9 *" 
ing her hosts for the last dread effort.” I ask jot 1 
Abolitionists, with such testimony, whether it 
hangs in doubt that slavery is dead or not ? But 
we pledge ourselves in that Constitution that we wo“ ili 
perhaps abolish slavery ? that we would end our wot* 
when it was a matter of debate whether slavery 


cipation, and that from the Atlantic to the Pacl'T*”’ wouW Uft tha community ; I never instructed ii 
human being would be left to. pine-in h n „7’ n ° atan<1 on Ievel of tbe Republican party, Now, a 
^ bondage charge against The Standard, which has n 


s no tinge of 


* I solemnly declare that these statements of Mr. 
are not true. Tbe Standard did not wait (or “ tlie ttoo< 
community to get. ready," but, from the instant’ Hint®) 
war broke out, with earnest and constant, iteration, urg»- 
Emancipation by the War Power. I defy Mr. PhilliP 9 j. 
prove that he was one day, one hour, or one second in % 
vanco of the Standard ia urging the President to 
Proclamation of Emancipation, or in advocating the Con»* 
tutional Amendment. If I had heard these charges wn'-. 
they were uttered in the meeting, I should have den", 
them on the spot. I meet them now, tho instant they b®’ 
come under my eye, and declare them to be without a 8B 
flow of foundation. 

t am amazed and confounded that Mr. Phillips has brouS 11 ; 
these charges against the Standard, not less so tb*n ’ 
should have been if he had accused it of supporting th® ’ 
belhon. II they are true, why have they been kept 
till this late day ? If the Standard was thus falsa to l “. 
cause in 1801, >62 and ’63, why was it that Mr. Phillips, nf' 
ther privately nor publicly, ever called it to account ? 
ing that whole period he was on intimate and frte«>rj 
s with the Editors, and, so far as I am coucernc a ’ 
that he never gave the slightest hint of dtesatisfacU 0 ®] 


He was a member of the Executive Committee, which h® 
rail control of the Standard and could call its Editors k 
account at any time; and yet never, to my knowledge,®!, 
he utter one word of accusation or complaint. He was PF, 
sent at the Annual Meetings of 1862, ’63 and ’64; why did n 
not then present his indictment, instead of postponing it 


this late.day 1—Milor, 


;h an(i sterling integrity. 

'■t death of Rev. Samuel_ 

9 Hon - Nathaniel B. Borden, of I 


abolished ? If I have prov ed nothing e lse, I h ave proved ; as ever gave to it his hand, ] j 

at least that it is not a settled question. The jury have j and this Society one of its earliest, most beloved, and most 
not rendered their verdict, the court has not given judg- j •' 1 PP reciat8 ‘ 1 members; and we shall ever cherish 

ment. right, then, have we to dissolve, under our I “S vSr T. 

pledges? friend paints the picture so bright, that Jene ’ y ^ 

he forgetf.that, in regard to the -law of the question, j Massachuset ; s , the causTh^Ii? w. f ... 

w8 are yet all loose. I wait to see the announcement , long-tried and devoted friends-the former bavins been 
of the power that has the right to declare the law- among its most eloquent, intrepid and powerfnl advocates 
why should you not wait ? More than that, I should and the latter distinguished for his generous hospitality and 
wait to know that practically the Union power had i noble uprightness of.character. 

reached to the waves of the Gulf of .Mexico, and there i The following resolution, submitted by Oliver John- 
not a slave actually in the bands of a master.. sox, was also uDanimonsIy adopted 


When, I know that the flag floats everywhere in the 
sight of the negro, and that the Amendment is in the 
Constitution, then I will allow that the dissolution of 
this Society is an open question. Now I object to my 
friend Mr. May’s proposed amendment, for this reason. 
I want to meet this question squarely, as my friend, Mr. 
Garrison, presents it. If you are in favor of his reso¬ 
lution, say so—my conscience is discharged. But if you 
are not iu favor of it, say so, and leave us the Society. 
When six, eight, or twelve months hence, the Secretary 
of State announces that the amendment i3 ratified, and 
is a part of the law, then the Executive Committee, 
looking over the continent, noticing and appreciating 
that the parchment ratification is a fact, will know 
whether the time for dissolution has come or not. We 
are competent to he trusted with that question, just 
other Executive Committees have been. If it is neces¬ 
sary, we will call you together (if I happen to be on 
the continent) and submit it to the Abolitionists of the 
country. But do not tie our hands to it. Time enough 
for ns to talk of dissolution when the enemy has sent 
in his notice of surrender. He has not sent it in yet. 
I would not really, in my heart, have this Society dis¬ 
solve until South Carolina is whipped into decency and 
Christianity. That is a loDg time ahead. That,is my 
philosophy ; but I submit to the judgment of others ; 
and it may be that, far this side of that, when the law 
is all right, and the black man stands without a fetter> 
it will be your, conviction that the Society should dis¬ 
solve. I do not know—but I assert that, to day, the 
aw is justas much against you as' it was on the 4th of 
Dec., 1833, and every lawyer will tell you so. You 
cannot, therefore, dissolve, consistently with your 
pledge. And as for the substantial system itself, it j 
covers, to say the least, half a million of slaves to-day, 
whom our armies have not yet reached to free. No 
time, therefore, to dissolve. We keep together, because 
we want the country to understand there is work to be 
done. We keep together to do it. The treasury is not 
empty. You can carry on the Standard with the money 
now in the hands of the Treasurer, for four months. 
Poverty will not compel us to dissolve. There 
argument in it [applause]. We stand here to day with 
reputation and funds and voices and hands to put slavery 
sixty fathoms deeper than plummet ever sounded; and 
while we have voices, and the treasury has funds, and 
it is possible to keep that flag, which means thirty-five 
years of experience, flying, tha American Anti-Slavery 
Society has a right to speak. My friend says it is pre¬ 
sumption, it is self-conceit. I do not read [t so. There 
is a false humility; and he will lit me say, that he him¬ 
self, having given his life and intellect to this question, 
does not stand like the lordliest statesmen of this coun 
try, who have been converted to it within the last two 
or three years. They are his pupils, and ought to be, 
and it is not presumption in him to say to them, “ Gen' 
tlemen, I nnderstand thiB subject better than you do.” 
My old law professor at college used to say, “ Gentle¬ 
men, it is not conceit for me, who have studied law for 
sixteen hours out of the twenty-four for twenty years, 
to say that I know law better than you do.” I hold 
that it is neither presumption nor self-conceit for a 
body of men, who for twenty-five years have given to 
this question all the intellect God ever gave them, to 
say to the country, “ We are competent to advise and 
counsel you on a question of this magnitude, when the 
great issue of its settlement is in debate.” I repudiate 
the idea of conceit or presumption. We do not stand 
fused and melted into the general p ublic. Our friend, 
.Miss DickinsoD, said truthfully—and she referred to the 
same honest, disinterested, intelligent and patriotic in¬ 
dividual that I did in my yesterday’s speech [Judge 
Bond, of Md.]—that, honored as he deserves to be for 
his labors in the State of Maryland, patriotic and de¬ 
voted as he has been, he knows that lie is not at liberty, 
as a wise and prudent man, to stand before his commu¬ 
nity and claim what this Society claims to-day. Now, 
it is out of that kind of material that these new Socie¬ 
ties are, very properly, constructed. But we are not 
to go down and put ourselves into their chains. The 
Senator of Mass, stood here this morning. The last 
time I met him on this Blavery question was in the city 
of Washington, in consultation with some twenty or 
thirty members of the House and Senate, and this very 
question of suffrage was the one in debate ; and the 
vast majority of gentlemen there said, with their own 
lips, “ We don’t accept this idea of suffrage. It is an 
idle abstraction; it is a sentimental impossibility. No¬ 
body can venture, before this community, to stand upon 
it. We stood alone—myself and a friend whom I have 
in my eye; a couple of men, without office, with no 
power, except that which the anti-slavery body behind 
them gave to them. But to-day assemble those same 
men, in that same chamber, and four-fifths of them will 
say, as Henry Wilson did this morning, “ We go for giv¬ 
ing every man the ballot ” [applause]. What converted 
them ? I do not say we did, but I say we did our share 
towards it. I say we were a large rill in the river that 
bears their gallant barks on to-day ; that river is not 
yet so lordly that it oan afford to spare the smallest 
rill; and I am for keeping all t{ie sluices, even our 
little channel, open, to swell the flood on which the 
State shall float into a safe harbor. 

I tell yon, Abolitionists, that, although I have been 
quoted as reflecting upon the Vice-President, I believe 
in him. Ah! it is God’s providence that gives ns his 
right hand on the helm of government to-day [ap¬ 
plause]. I think that, amid the many gracious mercies 
bestowed by the Divine hand on our late President' 
Abraham Lincoln, the hour of his death was the great¬ 
est. ‘‘Felix non vilse'i tanium elaritate ssd etiam 
opportunitate mortis ”—“ Happy in the moment of his 
death, as in the lustre of his life.” As the Roman said, 
for he died at that exact moment when ail the qualities 
with which God had gifted him had been exhausted in 
the service of the nation. We needed a sterner hand 
in these opening hours ; we needed a brain and a heart 
fitted and inspired by domestic peril and bitter experi¬ 
ence for the dread responsibilities to which this crime 
opens the way. I have Dever expressed a doubt 
ia regard to President Johnson. I believe in him 
I believe he means suffrage. But I-believe that, if you 
were to ask him to-day, here on this platform, “ Sir, 
can we do anything to help you by keeping together, or 
shall we separate and melt into the general public ? ” 
e would say, with my correspondent from Delaware, 
and my correspondent from Ky., “ For God’s sake, 
ang together, and hold my hands up[applause) I He 
nows that his Administration has none too great 
length, and that if we can give him an iota, he can. 
not afford to lose it. But I will not prolong my re¬ 
marks. I hold here another letter, from Syracuse, in 
this Staet signed by Charles D. B. Mills, an effl- 
dent and devoted friend, for twenty years—too 
mng to be read at this hour—in which he re. 
Peats, with the same earnestness of expression, the 
ope that this Society will not dissolve, but will g 
until, in his view, the work to which we pledged 
selves is accomplished. 


Mart Grew—I ri 


that if the Society is ready 


now to have this question taken, I am ready to have it 
aken ; but if the discussion is to proceed, I would like 
to say a few words. 

Mr. Garrison moved that the question he taken 
the resolution offered by Mr. May as a substitute for 
is own, and the question having been put, the substi¬ 
tute was declared lost. 

On motion of Mr. Garrison, it was voted that the 
question on his resolution be taken by Yeas and Nays. 

Oliver Johnson, from the Committee on the Roll, re- 
ported a list of members, and it was wUh ’ the 

ly added 4 . Dg ua mes might be subsequent- 

Mr. Garrison then read his «*oi uMoni and the roU 

m “I ' 1 ,’, With T Ml0Wing ^ = Yeas, 48; Nays, 
H8. So the resolution was rejected.. The annouQ ^: 

Clause V ° te Wa8reCei?6d Witt l0ud Prolonged 
Mr. Garrison then offered the following resolutions 
hich were unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, That in the removal, by death, sinee the last 
nmyefsary of this Society, of Thomas Whitson, of Pean- 
of I ania - °“ e of Ihe signers of the Anti-Slavery Declaration 
e mimenta in 1833, the cause of the bondmen has lost as 
Pnght, faithful, true-hearted and unfaltering a supporter 


Resolved, That the thanks of this Society* re herehv ten¬ 
dered to Mr. Sigismond Laser, organist, aud io each mem- 
her of the Choir, whose appropriate and excellent musical 
performances contributed so much to the interest and im¬ 
pressiveness of the Anniversary meeting on Tuesday morn¬ 
ing. 1 

Georoe Thompson-I would venture to bring to the 
notice of the meeting two deaths which have recently 
occurred on the other side of the water, of men who* 
for their liberal contributions in England, with special 
reference to this country, and for their incessant la 
bors, by their voices and their presses, to the very last 
hours of their lives, in the cause of Emancipation and 
Union on these shores, deserve some tribute at your 
hands at this time. It wiU be a satisfaction to your 
friends m England to know that their virtue and worth 
are recognized by this assembly. I 8m no t prepared 
with any formal resolutions, and I will simply move, 
that you record the expression of your deep regret at 
the death, during the last year, of Samuel Luoas, Esq., 
the.principal proprietor, from, the commencement, of 
the London Star newspaper, and of Washington Wilkes, 
Esq., its principal editor; I myself being able to testify, 
and there are others present, I believe, who can con¬ 
firm what I say, that the cause of this country and of 
human rights had never more disinterested and seldom 
more gifted friends. 

Mr. Thompson’s motion passed unanimously. 

Mr. Foster, from the Nominating Committee, re¬ 
ported the following list of officers for the ensuing 
year : 

President. 

William Lloyd Garrison. 

Vice-Presidents. 

Gbrrit Smith, New York. 

George B. Cheever, D.D., New York. 

Jambs Mott, Pennsylvania. 

Mary Grew, Pennsylvania. 

John G. Whittier. Massachusetts. 

Benjamin Snow, Jr., Massachusetts. 

Peter Libbey, Maine. 

Nathaniel White, New Hampshire. 

Elizabeth B. Chase, Rhode Island. 

Abby Smith, Connecticut. 

| Luoy Stone, New Jersey. | 

Thomas Garrett, Delaware. 

Marius R. Robinson, Ohio. 

Wm. Hopkins, Indiana; 

Thomas Chandler, Michigan. 

Caroline L. Morgan, Wisconsin. 

I Alonzo J. Grover, Illinois, 

Rev. Caleb Green, Minnesota. 

I Lot Holmes, Iowa, 
j George W. Benson, Kansas. 

I Dr. J, N. Hawks, South Carolina. 

N. C. Dennett, Florida. 


hearty grat 

Mr. Foster moved the reference of the resolution to 
the Executive Committee. 

[We regret the necessity which requires the re¬ 
mainder of the report to he deferred till next week.] 


Phillips, they easily a 
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Recording Secretary. 

Aaron M. Powell. 

Pxeculive Committee. 

Wendell Phillips. 

Bourne Spooner. 

John T. Sargent, 

Richard P. Hallowell. 

Sabah J, Nowell. 

Caroline R. Putnam. 

George L. Stearns. 

Abbt K. Foster. 

E. D. Hudson. 

Edward M. Davis. 

Robert Purvis. 

C. R. Reason. 

The announcement of Mr. Garrison’s name as Presi¬ 
dent was received with tumultuous applause, and Mr. 
Foster stated that the nomination was unanimous on 
the part of the Committee. 

The report of the Committee was accepted. 

Mr. Garrison—I really do not understand this. I ac- 
oept it in the spirit of kindness in which it has mani¬ 
festly been tendered, but I do not understand why it 
shonid have been done, when I have given the reasons J 
which are all conclusive in my own mind, why 1 cannot 
any longer act with the Society. I do not deem it a 
matter that requires any consideration. I must, of 
course, decline to serve as President of the Society* 
after having taken the ground that I do, that it would 
be better for the Society to dissolve. But I am very 
much obliged to you for this expression of your confi 

The declination of Mr. Garrison, thus so imperaS 
tirely made, was accepted, and Wendell Plillips was 
elected President, and took the Chair amid great ap¬ 
plause. 

Mr. Phillips —I can only say, ladies and gentlemen, 
that grateful as I am for this mark of your kind re¬ 
gard, I have never passed from one moment to another 
with greater grief than in listening to the announee- 
| of the immovable purpose of Mr. Garrison, to de¬ 
cline the honor which was so lovingly and unanimously 
accorded to him by the vote of this Society. I would 
have added my own urgent wish to the unanimous 
wish of the Committee, of which 1 was a member, if I 
bad thought it respectful to do go. But in accepting 
the office which you confer upon mo, I do it deeply re 
gretting that he should have thought it necessary, after 

unanimous an expression of opinion as we have just 
seen, to decline to allow us still further the bulwark of 
his name. Will you allow me to turn aside, for a mo-; 
ment, from the duty of a Chairman, and to offer a 
resolution on this occasion, expressive of cur feelings, 
for the adoption of the Society ? 

Resolved, That we have heard with the most, profound 
sadness the decision of our revered and. beloved leader and 
late President to decline a reelection to that office—that we 
submit to bis decision, having in vain tried to change it, 
with the greatest regret; and we desire to seize this oppor¬ 
tunity to testify our deep and grateful sense of the vast and 
immeasurable seviees which his thirty-five years’ of tireless 
devotion to the cause have rendered to the slave and the 
country; that we have no words adequate to express our 
of the debt we owe, as individuals, tohis counsel and 
labors; and that all coming time will recognize him as the 
real Liberator of the American Slave, and will do justice 

the wide and beneficial influence he has had on his age 
here and throughout the world: and history will keep 
prouder record lor Democratic Institutions, in that they 
have shown themselves capable of producing so indepen¬ 
dent, magnanimous, heroic and thoroughly Christian patriot 
and man. 

Mr. Foster moved the adoption of the resolution, and 
that the question be taken by a rising vote. The ques- 
vas put, and the resolution carried unanimously, 
the entire assembly rismg. 

Mr. Garrison— I desire to express the grateful feel; 
iDgs of my heart in view of this fresh testimony from 
this Society- I can only say, that though I shall not be 
with you as a member of the Society any longer, I 
shall be with you in the spirit which seeks ,to remove 
every fetter, and to give full and complete justice to 
all who are oppressed in our country. You have 
chosen, by a decided majority, to continue the Society 
I beg of you not to make it a mere formality,, as it has 
been of late. I hope, if you are in earnest, that yon 
will endeavor to see that it is made useful—and you 
will unquestionably, if you are in earnest; and I trust 
that you may be able to do a great deal of good, be¬ 
yond anything that I can now see or anticipate. I 
shall work with you, I shall work wilh the nation, with 
the people, with the millions, with the government (ap¬ 
plause) in the effort to secure full justice to every man 
who has a colored complexion in our country, whether 
no w in bonds, or whether he is free. God’s bless¬ 
ing rest upon you 1 [Loud applause.] 

Samuel May, Jr.—I wish now to offer a resolution in 
connection with the one just passed in relation to onr 
retiring President. 

Resolved, That this Society regards It as aduty, as it is 
its pleasure, to acknowledge the eminent ability and moral 
fidelity with which its organ, the National Anti-Slavert 
Standard, has been conducted from the first, and at every 
period of Its existence for the term of twenty-five full years; 
especially does the Society at this time coutemplate with 
satisfaction and approval the wise forecast, the j ust discrimi¬ 
nation, the faithful criticism, the generous appreciation 
of every advance in favor of freedom made by the Ameri¬ 
can government and people, which have characterized the 
paper during the eventful and perilous four years of the 
war; and, in taking leave of its retiring Editors, the Society 


PEW ENGLAND ANTI SLAVERY CONVENTION 

The Annual New England Anti-Slavery Convention 
will be held in Boston, at the Melodeon, on Wednesday, 
May 31st, at 10 o’clock, a.m. 

Questions of great importance and interest, in relation to 
the final Abolition of Slavery in the United States, will 
doubtless come before the Convention. All the old mem¬ 
bers of it, and all persons interested, are invited to attend. 

By order of the Managers of the Massachusetts 
Slavery Society. EDMUND QUINCY, Pres. 

R. F. Walcut, ) _ 

Samuel May, Jr., | Secretaries. 


My labors as Resident Editor of this Journal end with 
the present number. I have occupied this post for 
twelve years—from 1853 to 1858 as the associate of Mr ; 
Sydney Howard Gay, and from 1858 to the present 
time alone. My duties, though exceedingly arduous, 


have been ve^y pleasant, for my heart has been in them 

well as my head and my hands, and 1 have had sym¬ 
pathy, encouragement and support from men and 
women with whom to be associated in so glorious a 
cause was at once a privilege and an honor. I came tc 
this editorial chair under the black shadow cast over 
the whole land by the Fugitive Slave law of 
when the Demon of Slavery was enthroned in Church 
and State ; I leave it now when that Demon is under 
the feet of the American people, and with the music 
broken fetters and the jubilee shouts of millions 
ransomed slaves ringing in my ears. The great object 
for which this paper was established, and for which I 
have toiled and prayed from dewy youth to more than 
manhood’s prime is attained, and I am happy 

Ic will be seen from the proceedings of the American 
Anti-Slavery Society, herewith published, that the pro¬ 
position of Mr. Garrison, the President, to dissolve the 
Society, was voted down by a large majority, and that 
the Society is to go on under a new administration- 
While it is undoubtedly true that a majority of the 
members present were opposed to a dissolution of the 

siety at the present time, the list of those who voted 

that Bide, if published (as it ought to have been, 
together with the yeas), would be found to embrace 
the names of not a few whose right to vote ; | 

more than questionable, and of several whose owners’ 
if they had not been wanting in self-respect, would 
have felt themselves precluded from taking aDy part 
whatever in the settlement of the question—persons, 
who have not for many years cooperated with the So¬ 
ciety, but who have persistently opposed and traduced 
lit and its managers. Some, who had never been known 

Abolitionists of our school, but only as politicians, 
and who, when the Society was breasting the 
popular odium and reproach, never gave it the slightest 
support or countenance, seeing now, ob they thought, 

I an opportunity to make it an agent for the promotion 
I of party ends, took advantage of the liberal terms of 
I membership to enrol their names and cast their votes. 

[ Of this, however, I do not complain, for I think it a 
righteous retribution upon the Society for the loose 
and unbusiness-like way in which it has conducted 
proceedings. 

Among those who voted against Mr. Garrison’s pro¬ 
position were some of his oldest and truest friends, 
who differed from him with heartfelt regret, but whose 
convictions of duty were as strong as his own. They 
clung to the Society with warm affection, as the symbol 
of past sacrifices and struggles in the cause of the 
slave ; and while they had no doubt that slavery was 
virtually dead, and that the Constitutional Amendment 
would be completely verified in a few months, thoj 
that the Society ought to keep together until that 
fication should be officially proclaimed. Between this 
class and those who voted for dissolution there was i 
harmony of feeling, a mutual respect for each other’ 
opinions and motives, which nothing in the future is 
likely to disturb. The question whether the Society 
should dissolve now or in the near future was not ij) I 
itself of much consequence, and could never have pro* | 
duced any serious division among its members and 
[friends. But, while this was the question, and the only 
question, in the minds of a majority of those voting 
against dissolution, it was not so with all. The time, it | 
seems to me, has come, when it should be frankly 
stated, for the information of Abolitionists who have 
often found opportunity to attend Anniversary 
gatherings, as well as of friendly outsiders, that there 
has existed in the Society for a considerable time a 
small but busy clique, who, finding that Mr. Garrison 
interposed a steady and firm resistance to their impru¬ 
dences and extravagances of speech and action, have 
labored diligently to undermine the confidence of Abo. 
litionists not merely in his judgment, but in his fidelity 
|se. In their private talk they have spoken 
of him as an “ old fogy,” fit no longer to lead the anti¬ 
slavery host, while ia annual meetings and conventions 
they have raised invidious issues, begetting contentions 
and strifes which made the judicious grieve for the re¬ 
proach thus cast upon the cause. Mr. Garrison’s course 
during the war has been particularly obnoxious to 
these reckless iconoclasts, who could never see any. 
thing good in the government'nor find any ground for 
hope that Blavery would be abolished by its agency. 
Mr. GarrisOD, while careful to bear his testimony 
against every act of the government that was incon¬ 
sistent with anti-slavery prineiples, and to claim for the 
negro afiiiis rights as a man and ^citizen, felt it to be 
his dutj^b temper criticism with justice and candor* 
to make honest and even generous allowance for the 
embarra<’s'a;uis under which the government labored, 
Suo iG^heck the tendency to indiscriminate and reck¬ 
less dennncffition, which seemed to increase in certain 
quarters iqpproportion to the constantly brightening 
nrospectihat slavery was about to be utterly exter¬ 
minated^ He was convinced by the Emancipation Pro- 
elamat^B of January 1, 1863, that President Lincoln, 
though slow, was sure, and that it was his purpose to 
destroy slavery, root and branch ; and his confidence 
in that noble and far-seeing man has been most signally j 
| justified. - 

As the Presidential election1>f)^864 drew nigh, Mr. 
Garrison saw the danger of a Copperhead triumph 
through a division in the loyal party of the North, and 
believing that union upon any other candidate was im¬ 
possible, he lent his powerful support to Mr. Lincoln, 
and rebuked the reckless “ radicalism ” which, in the 
name of liberty, was making itself the tool of slavery. 
The Freihont movement entrapped some noble and hon¬ 
est men, but Mr. Garrison was not among them. The 
support which he gave to the Administration at this 
critical period was of immense value, but it exposed 
him to fresh imputations from the clique above alluded 
to, some of whom carried their folly so far as to main¬ 
tain that the cause of liberty had more to hope from 
the Cleveland Convention, with John Cochrane for Pre¬ 
sident and manager, than from the American Anti- 
Slavery Society, inspired and led by Garrison 1 The 
call of that Convention contained not one anti-slavery 
line or word, nor even a remote allusion to the slavery 
question, and was nothing but a rehash of the Copper¬ 
head cries against the Administration; and yet there 
were Abolitionists deluded enough to point to it as “ an 
effort for a radical and true politics,” or, in the words 
of a prominent champion of the movement, an effort to 
“ lift American polities into the sphere of morals and 
religion.” 

We allude to this matter now, not to fight over again 
the battle with the Fremont movement, but simply to 
explain the division in the anti-slavery ranks which has 
culminated at last in a revolution in the American 
Anti Slavery Society and it3 organ. Mr. Garrison, hav¬ 
ing come to the conclusion that the time had arrived for 
a dissolution of the Society, announced his determina¬ 
tion beforehand to terminate his official relations with 
it at the recent annual meeting. A majority of the 
ecutive Committee also declined a reflection. Here 
was an opportunity, which Mr. Garrison’s opponents 
eagerly embraced, to gain possession of the Society. 
Rallying all their forces, finding allies in many outsid- 


,0 y eas ily attained their object It_ 

ie, unde r such circumstances, after the Society re¬ 
fused to dissolve that it should fall under their manage- 
menu Those of Mr. Garrison’s friends, however, who 
voted against dissolution, did not generally perceive 
this, and were not a little surprised when the fact was 
made known to them. 

Next came a farce such as is rarely enacted on any 
stage. Having so constituted the Executive Committee 
that he and those who agreed with him could have no 
voice in the management of the Society, they tendered 
to Mr. Garrison, in the face of his positive determina¬ 
tion to retire from the office, a reelection to the Presi¬ 
dency ! They knew, of course, that he would decline ; 
that, to say nothing of his fixed determination to with¬ 
draw, he could not, with decent self-respect, consent to 
be the mere figure-head of a Society in whose manage¬ 
ment he was no longer to have a voice. On the part 
of the great majority, who did not understand the 
state of the case, the vote to reelect him was a heart¬ 
felt tribute of honor and reverence, and Mr. Garrison 
accepted it in the same spirit; but the nomination 
made lor effect, and in the expectation that it would "be 
declined, as the subsequent proceedings clearly showed. 
It was a piece of stage-play that deceived no one who 
understood the real facts of the case. The resolution 
complimentary to Mr. Garrison, that immediately fol¬ 
lowed, was seconded by a man who has for years been 
opposed to the administration of the Society and un¬ 
friendly to the Standard, and in whose eyes the Libera¬ 


tor, a little n 


a year ago, was so pernicious 


that he could do nothing to promote its circulation, and 
was even doubtful if it were not a sin to countenance it 
so far as to pay the postage on it when it was sent to 
him as a gratuity! 

The animus of the Society under the new administra 
tion may be inferred from the disposition it made of a 
resolution introduced by Rev. Samuel May, Jr., as fol- 
I lows: 

-■Resolved, That this Society regards it as a duty, as it is 
ts pleasure, to acknowledge the eminent ability and moral 
fidelity with which its organ, the National Anti-Slavery 
Standard, has been conducted from the first, and at every 
period of its existence, for tbe term of twenty-five full 
years; especially does the Society at this time contem¬ 
plate with satisfaction and approval the wise forecast, the 
jnst di'scgpination, the faithful criticism, the generous ap- 
preciatimFof every advance in favor of freedom made by 
th8 American government and people, which have char¬ 
acterized the paper daring the eventful and perilous four 
years of the war; and, in taking leave of its retiring edi¬ 
tors, the Society tenders them the assurance of its sincerest 
respect and hearty gratitude. 

In order to prevent a discussion of this resolution, 
Stephen S. Foster promptly moved that it be referred 
to the Executive Committee—a motion tantamount, of 
course, to laying it upon the table, since that Commit- 
newly constituted, does not approve of the man¬ 
ner in which the Standard has been conducted during 
the last year. The motion would have been fair enough 
if the motive for making it had been honestly avowed, 
generally understood. The time was singularly un¬ 
favorable for intelligent action upon any subject. The 
session had been prolonged from 10 o’clock, a.m. to 3 
the vote on the question of dissolution had just 
I been taken after an exciting debate ; many members of 
the Society had gone out for food and fresh air, and the 
I house was in a state of general inattention and confu-! 
sion. The vote upon the motion was so even that a 
I count was called for, when 24 were declared to have 
voted in the affirmative and 23 in the negative. Some 
oT those voting in the affirmative said afterwards that 
I they misunderstood the motion, supposing the reference 
was to the Business Commitee, and that the ■■■ 
(solution would come up for discussion afterwards;! 
others expressed surprise when told that the new T 
ecutive Committee was unfriendly to the Standard, 
hitherto conducted, and said they would have voted 
against the motion if they had understood its effect. 
Warm friends of the Standard failed to 
comprehending, in the confusion, what was going on. 1 
am perfectly sure that the resolution, if it had been 
introduced under favorable circumstances and dis¬ 
cussed upon its merits, would have been adopted by a 
large majority. 

So far as the action of the Society upon this resolu¬ 
tion affects myself, I have nothing to say; but I cannot 
forbear to remark that, as concerning the late Corres¬ 
ponding Elitor, it was an ungrateful requital of his 
invaluable labors for the last twenty-one years. Mr. 
Quincy’s contributions to this journal, by their fine lit¬ 
erary character and masterly treatment of the slavery 
question in all its aspects, have won the admiration of 
the friends of freedom at home and abroad, and given 
the Standard a high rank among the newspapers of the 
country; and it is a shame that the Society should have 
-tualiy put under the table a resolution making 
able acknowledgment of his services. Nothing that the 
Executive Committee may do, as an afterthought, 
be an equivalent for what was due from the Soci¬ 
ety itself. 

The part of the resolution specially obnoxious to 
| those who avoided a discussion of it in the way above 
described wag that which commended the Standard for 
its “generous appreciation of every advance in favor 
I of freedom made by the American government and pec-1 
pie during the eventful and perilous four years of the 
war.” They allege, on the contrary, that it has been, 
particularly during the past year, a partisan of the Ad¬ 
ministration. Nothing could please me better than a 

fair opportunity to take the verdict, upon this i(_, __ 

the readers and the Society; but-that was precisely 
what my accusers were anxious to avoid, for they knew 
right’well that a large majority of all the active mem¬ 
bers of the Society-who voted against dissolution loved 
the Standard and held the charge of partisanship to be 
without just foundation. Having been denied an oppor¬ 
tunity to meet this charge before the Society, I must be 
permitted heie, on behalf of ., my associate and myself, 
to plead “ not guilty,”* and appeal to the readers of the 
paper to decide between us and our accusers. I frankly 
confess that when I saw the Slave Power concentrating 
upon the head of our now martyred President the full 
tide of its malignity, I was anxious to think as well 
I could of his Administration; that I did not deem it the 
part of wisdom to magnify its short-comings upon 
and incidental points, while its purpose to e: 
minate slavery from every inch of American soil 
daily and hourly manifested before all the people. I 
felt it to be my duty to temper criticism with justice, 
candor and generosity, believing that in this way, 
rather than by indiscriminate denunciation and abuse, 
the Standard would exert the best influence upon the 
people and the government. 

The course of the paper during the last Presidential 
election was regulated by the principles which have 
ever been the guide of Abolitionists in their political 
relations. Its main reliance was then, as it ever had 
been, upon those moral, and spiritual weapons which 
mighty through God for the overthrow of every 
form of iniquity. It took no part in the movements of 
parties, but waited, as usual, for the parties to present 
their candidates and platforms, and then it tried those 
candidates and platforms by anti-slavery tests as old as 
the cause itself. It could not, without treachery to 
the cause it served, fail to expose and denounce the 
attempt made at Cleveland to win the support of the 
Copperhead Democracy for Fremont by the adoption 
of a platform in which anti-slavery was reduced to an 
infinitesimal quantity, while the accusations of the 
Copperheads against the Administration—accusations 
which had their origin and motive in a pro-slavery 
spirit—were taken up and endorsed. When the leaders 
of that movement presented Fremont and McClellan to 
country as “ twin cherries on one stem,” declaring 
their, readiness to support either, according to circum¬ 
stances, the Standard manifested the indignation which 
such a spectacle was fitted to exfcite. On the other 
hand, it recognized, os it was hound to do, the fact that j 
the Baltimore platform denounced slavery as “ the 
cause and strength of the rebellion,” and declared that 
“ its utter and complete extirpation from the soil of the 
republic ” was demanded by “ justice and the national j 
safety ” ; and that it approved and endorsed the eman¬ 
cipation Proclamation, and declared itself in favor of | 

“ such an Amendment to the Constitution as should 
terminate and forever prohibit the existence of slavery 
within the limits or the jurisdiction of the United 
States.” Except negro suffrage, here was all that the 
American Anti-Slavery Society had ever demanded. If, 
in 1856, Abolitionists were justified in desiring the elec¬ 
tion of Fremont upon the platform of non-extension, 
and in 1860 that of Lincoln upon the same platform, 
how much more were they justified iu desiring the re- 
electioD of the latter in 1864, after he had emancipated 
3,000,000 slaves by his great Proclamation, and avowed 
his determination “ utterly to extirpate slavery from 


ip republic ”'? How could the Editors 
the Standard, with any show of consistency or decency, 
fail to recognize with gratitude and exultation this new 
position of the party which supported the Administra¬ 
tion ? In doing so they were not'the partisans of Lin¬ 
coln, but of the cause they were set to defend. Was 
Wendell Phillips the partisan of Lincoln in 1860, when, 
immediately after the election of that year, he ex¬ 
claimed in the presence of an enthusiastic assembly, 
“ For the first time in our history the slave has chosen 
a President of the United States”? If this was 
in 1860, how much more was it true in 1864 ? It follows 
then, that the Standabd, in favoring the reelection of 
Lincoln, was working with and for the slave. Its par¬ 
tisanship had “ this extent, no more.” 

But “ partisanship for Lincoln ” is not all of which 
the Editors of the Standard have been accused. They 
have been charged before the Executive Committee 
with “fraud,” and with having brought “disgrace’ 
upon the Society, by disobedience to its instructions 
The author of this charge is Wendell Phillips, who cites 
ss his proof the following resolution, adopted by the 
Society last year on bis motion : 

Resolved, That while we do not criticize the wishes of I 
the Administration, still, as Abolitionists we feel bound to 
declare that we see no evidence of its purpose to put the 
freedom of the negro on such a basis as wifi secure it 
against every peril. 

The phrase “putting the freedom of the negro 
such a basis as. will secure it agamst every peril ” v 
explained by Mr. Phillips to mean negro suffrage ; and 
he contends that this resolution, passed before either of 
the political parties had made its nominations or set up 
its platform, bound the ^Standard, in any event, to a 
neutral course as between Lincoln and Fremont! And 
he says that the Editors, in disregarding this instruction, 
committed a “ fraud ” upon the Society and made its 
organ a “ disgrace." This preposterous charge, I am 
happy to say, found no support in the Executive Com¬ 
mittee save that of Mr. Phiilips himself, and it wifi be 
scouted as absurd by every refecting mind. The reso¬ 
lution Is not, in any sense, a resolution of instruction 
to the Editors of the Standard, and if it ware, it would 
not help Mr. Phillips’s argument in the least, for they 
have never violated it. It wasmet pretended by them 
at any time that Mr. Lincoln was for negro suffrage. 
The favor which they showed him was upon other 
grounds altogether, viz: upon the various anti-slavery 
acts of his Administration, and because he was pledged 
to the utter extirpation of slavery. The simple truth 
is, that the question of negro suffrage, as connected 
with the rehabilitation of the rebel States, w 
reetly involved in the last Presidential election. The 
Cleveland Convention was wholly silent respecting it, 
only declaring that “ the Federal Constitution should he 
so amended as to secure to all men equality before the 
law.-’ Now, admitting that the phrase “ equality before 
the law ” includes suffrage, this plank of the Cleveland 
platform did not pledge its supporters to give the ballot 
to the negro, at the time of reconstruction, but implied, 
on the contrary, the necessity of an alteration of the 
Constitution before that measure could be carried 
effect 1 The Presidential struggle, moreover, was 
between Lincoln and Fremont, but between Lincoln and 
McClellan ; and I maintain that the course pursued by 
the Standard in that contest was not the dictate of 
partisanship but of the time-honored principles of the 
American Anti-Slavery Society. On this point I fear¬ 
lessly appeal to the conscience and common senes 
Abolitionists in every part" of the country, and I _ 
willing to abide their verdict. This charge of partisan¬ 
ship is itself partisan. For the first time in the history 
of the Anti Slavery Movement, Mr. Phillips eame to the 
Anniversary last year as a politician, to promote the 
interest of a favorite candidate. In previous years he 
had taken no part in the management of parties, but, 
in common with his associates upon the anti-slavery 
platform, had always waited for the parties to make 
their nominations, and then passed judgment upon them 
impartially .ia the light of anti-slavery principles. 
Now, however, he was himself directly engaged in 
working the party machinery, and it would seem' that 
it was his desire and purpose, if possible, to control the 
Standard in the interest of his favorite candidate. 
The charge of partisanship, against the Editors of this 
paper, I take leave to say, comes with an ill grace from 
the man who thus left the time-honored and well-worn 
anti slavery track to become a political manager. 

The members and friends of the American Anti- 
Slavery Society at a distance will not be able to under¬ 
stand the revolution that has just taken place 
management unless I add, that in consequence of the dif¬ 
ference of opinion between himself and the Elitors upon 
the subject above alluded to, Mr. Phillips refused during 
the last year to take part in any effort to raise the funds 
necessary to keep the Standard alive. The last Sub¬ 
scription Festival had no assistance from him or his 
partisans, but encountered their indifference or opposi¬ 
tion. 

I sincerely wish that I had been spared the necessity 
of making these statements in the very moment when I 

taking my leave of the readers of this paper. But 
1 owed it to them not less than to myself to explain the 
cause of the revolution that has taken place in the 
Society. If opportunity had been afforded, the sub¬ 
stance of what I have now written would have formed 
part of the discussions of the annual meeting. It is 
chapter of anti-slavery history which, however dis¬ 
agreeable, it was necessary to write for the information 
of Abolitionists, and to keep them from being mystified 
by passing events. It is in no respect exaggerated, but I 
rather an understatement of the truth. 

If the Society had been united in other respects, the 
question of dissolution could never have been either the 
the occasion of division ; for that is not 
question of principle, but only of expediency. In the 
judgment of Mr. Garrison, the proper time for dissolu¬ 
tion had arrived, but if our meetings had been har¬ 
monious, he would doubtless have been willing to 
remain at the head of the Society as long as tha majority 
might wish him to do so. The wisdom of his retire¬ 
ment, under the circumstances, will no doubt be 
dicated in due time, to the satisfaction of all his friends ; 

believe it will increase the respect felt for him 
by the truest and wisest friends of liberty throughout 
the world, and augment his influence in shaping the 
future of our country. 

Thank God, the work of Abolitionists, s 
slavery is concerned, U done. Why run the mill after 
the grist is out? -What if the Constitutional Amend¬ 
ment is not yet tied up in the official red tape ? There 
is nothing that Abolitionists can do to make its ratifi- 
cation more certain. Society action is no more needful | 
to this end than to ensure the vernal equinox 
next eclipse, or to make fire hum, or water run down 


turn heartfelt thanks. If there is one who bears in 
his heart the memory of a single unkind word uttered 
by me in these columns, I crave his forgiveness, as, 
“ Wlth “atice toward none, and charity for all,” I lay 
down my pen. Farewell! 

Oliver Johnson. 

* ^ friends may address me, for the present, at 

No. 90, East Twelfth st., New York. o. j. 


I “ Our nation's free 1 our nation’s free! 

Proclaim the glorious jubilee ! 

Sublimely let its echoes roll, 

And thrill with music to the soul.” 

The Abolitionists who have borne the heat and bur¬ 
den of the anti-slavery struggle have now no distinctive 
function. They should not, it seems to me, persist in 
occupying an isolated position, bnt rejoice in the op¬ 
portunity to mingle with others in the great work of 
giving the emancipated slaves and the people of color 
generally the rights and immunities of citizens, and aid¬ 
ing them to rise above all the degrading influences of 
slavery and caste. It would be absnrd to ask that the 
wine of this day should be pat into our old bottles. 
The Freedmen’s associations, which are springing up 
every hand, are the spontaneous outgrowth of a re¬ 
generated public opinion. They are adapted to the 
wants of the present time, jnst as the Anti-Slavery So¬ 
cieties were to the demands of the period when the 
Slave Power was as yet unsubdued. The experiences 
of Abolitionists qualify them for great usefulness in 
these assseiations, and their cooperation will no doubt 
be welcomed and highly appreciated. Standing by 
themselves, they are few in numbers and feeble in re¬ 
sources. They must decrease, while the new associa- 
increase. As a leaven in the great mass of peo¬ 
ple now coming forward to do the work of the hour, 
their influence will be most beneficent and powerful. 
Anti-Slavery Societies now are an anachronism—relics 
oTthe age of Slavery, now happily passed away. Noble 
n their birth, exalted in their career, they should pass 
away with the necessity whieh created them. 

Readers of the Standard 1 I bid you, one and ail, an 
affectionate farewell. For twelve years I have labored 
conscientiously, joyfully, and with my best ability, to 
make this paper worthy of your esteem and of the 
cause it was set to defend. That! have.made many j 
mistakes is probable—nay, certain; but believe me, 
they were mistakes of the head, not of the heart. To 
the multitude of friends, known and unknown, in differ¬ 
ent parts of the country, who have so often cheered me 
with tokens of kind appreciation and sympathy, I re- 
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I am constrained to take this method of laying before 
the members of the American Anti-Slavery Soei.fv 
subject which I had no opportunity to present at the 
late annual meeting on account of its wholly unexpected 
adjournment. I had remained in attendance upon the 
Wednesday’s business meeting from 10 o’clock Am. to 5 
p.m. without intermission, and then left, it being the gen¬ 
eral understanding (as I inferred from repeated state¬ 
ments to that effect), that there would be an adjourn¬ 
ment to the next morning at 10 o’clock. Not long after 
leaving, I was informed by one who had just eome 
from the meeting, that the Soeiety had adjourned sine 
die. I am, therefore, under the necessity of addressing 
the Executive Committee and members of the Society 
in this manner. . 

According to the Treasurer’s report, there is remain¬ 
ing in his hands a balanee of over two thousand two 
hundred dollars. Of this amount, the sum of at least 
two thousand dollars was raised at the Subscription 
Anniversary in Boston in January last, being contri¬ 
buted, perhaps not wholly but nearly so, by those who 
supported and approved the management of the Society 
and of the Standard as then and for many yearB exist¬ 
ing, and who approved the Standard’s principle of giv¬ 
ing a discriminating and honest support to the anti¬ 
slavery policy of Mr. Lincoln’s Administration. I 
know this to be the fact in regard to a large proportion 
of the subscriptions made on that occasion ; and I be¬ 
lieve it to be so with very nearly all the remainder, 
because the issue with the Standard had then been 
fully taken, the purpose of Mr. Phillips and his friends 
to withhold their support from it had been distinctly 
announced, and it was understood that it devolved 
wholly upon the friends of the Standard as it was, to 
carry forward that Subscription Anniversary. The 
management of the Society and the Standard having 
now gone into the hands of those who, either during 
the whole of Mr. Lincoln’s Administration or for the 
last two years of it at least, did all in their power to 
disparage it before the pnblie, to destroy confidence in 
it, and to supersede it by another (even at the immi¬ 
nent risk of bringing back the reign of slavery with 
Gen. McClellan), I maintain that they cannot, in justice 
or with honor, take or use the money coming from the 
1 said Subscription Anniversary. It is pretty generally 
known that the present Executive Committee of the Soci¬ 
ety (or the great majority of them) contributed nothing 
to that fund, and gave no countenance or help to the meet¬ 
ing whieh raised'it. WiU they take that money and use 
it to make the Standard essentially different from the 
purpose had in view by its donors—a purpose for 
which, they know, it would never have been given ? I 
trust not. If the Standard’s course is not to be changed, 
why the last year’s denunciation of it and war upon it ? 
If it is to be changed, will they take this money for the 
purpose ? 

Having myself been largely instrumental in obtaining 
the fund in question (whieh I may say without subject¬ 
ing myself to the charge of egotism), I feel that it is my 
right and my duty to protest against such diversion of 
it from its original design and to claim its restoration 
to those who were originally made the trustees of it. 
And this I do claim in this public and distinct manner. 
Lbgal forms may justify the present Committee in de¬ 
taining it, bnt every higher consideration peremptorily 
forbids. 

I ask and claim that the fund in question, or so much 
of it as may fairly be considered as derived from the 
late Subscription Anniversary, may he paid into the 
hands of those who constituted the late Executive Com¬ 
mittee of the American Anti-Slavery Society, to be ap¬ 
propriated by them as they shall judge best in aid of 
the Anti-Slavery cause ; willingly excepting from this 
claim any subscription whose donor prefers its use by 
the present Committee. 

—The above was written four days since. To-day 
I learn that Barker Pillsbury is selected to act as the 
future Editor of the Standard. That fact does not less¬ 
en my desire to make this protest. Intimately know¬ 
ing Mr. Fillsbury’s devotion and eminent services to 
the Anti-Slavery Cause in years past, and having for a 
considerable term of years been a hearty fellow-laborer 
with him in the cause, I have still seen in him during 
the last four years such a lack of sound judgment in 
regard to its promotion, such a prevailing tone of de¬ 
spair in regard to its success, such a purpose to decry 
as only specious and hypocritical the progressive steps 
of the people and government towards Liberty and Jus- 
Lj|| ‘hat I can look with no pleasure on his appoint- 
t. And when I remember that he was a promoter 
of the Cleveland Political Convention, a memoer and 
officer of it, and a supporter of its nominations as long 
as they could be kept before the people—and believing 
as I do that the success of the Anti-Slavery Cause was 
greatly perilled by that movement, and some of its es¬ 
sential principles compromised—I feel that one who 
could commit each an extraordinary mistake (to call it 
by no harder name) at that most critical hour of the 
Anti Slavery contest is no by no means.the right editor 
of the Standard now. I certainly say this in no per¬ 
sonal uokindness to Mr. Pillsbury, I say what is the 
truth, and truth which ought not to be forgotten. 

My protest and appeal are, therefore, beiore the sub¬ 
scribers to the Standard, whom I regard as (after all) 
the real constituency and membership of the Society, 
and whose decisions on several points I believe would 
be quite different from those given at the late annual 
meeting. I especially think they would not have re¬ 
fused a vote ol thanks and approval to the past editors 
of the Standard, for their many years of laborious and 
conscientious service—so unhandsomely retused at the 
late meeting. My protest is also before the Executive 
Committee of the Soeiety. 

I remain, respectfully, yours, Samuel May, Jr. 

A NOTE FROM MARY GREW. 

Mr. Editor : 1 very much regret that the American Anti- 
Slavery Soeiety closed the sessions of its Annual Meeting 
without expressing its appreciation of the value of its or¬ 
gan, the National Anti-Slavery Standard, and its grati¬ 
tude to the gentlemen who have, for a long period of years, 
been its Editors. The eminent ability with which the paper 
has been conducted has won for it a wide and honorable 
reputation, among both the friends and opponents of our 
cause; and the service which it has rendered to that cause 
cannot be fully estimated. The best years of the life of its 
Resident Editor have been devoted to this department of 
anti-slavery labor, with untiring zeal and unswerving pur¬ 
pose, through the dark and the bright periods of our war¬ 
fare. Doubtless the glorious triumphs of our cause, in 
which we are now rejoicing, are sufficient recompense ’for 
all his self-sacrificing labor. 

In common with many members of the Society, I deeply 
regret the determination, announced in the Standard, of 
the Editors to resign their posts before the ratification of 
the Constitutional Amendment should ensure the utter ex¬ 
tinction of American slavery. In common with many of my 
fellow-laborers, I have dissented from the course sometimes 
pursued by the Standard, during the last two years; but 
m common, I believe, with the members of the American 
Society generally, I bear my testimony most heartily to the 
ability, the fidelity to the slave, the generous devotion to 
Truth and the Right, with which the Editors of our organ 
have performed their onerous duties. 

I trust that the hour is not far distant when the question, 
upon which we were divided in opinion at our recent An¬ 
nual Meeting, wifi be no longer a question; but that the 
legal and constitutional extinction of slavery wifi be a fact 
“ known and read of all men,” and we shall, with united 
voices, dissolve our Anti-Slavery Societies, and sing our 
Jubilee Hymn. Until that hour, let us all, who have, for 
thirty years, stood side by side and heart to heart, breasting 
the battle and tbe storm, continue to work for the cause of 
Human Freedom, in such manner as onr conscience 
opportunities may direct, and. while differing in juZment 
strive to preserve the unity of the spirit, if the SoSf & 


Mary Grew. 


May 14,1865. _ 

The Coming Man.— The readers of the Standard will 
naturally be anxious to learn the name of the new 
Editor. W e have received no official infor mation on 
t e subject, but understand that the post which we now 
vacate is to be filled by Parker Pillsbury. Mr. Pillsbury 
is an able writer, and has had some experience in edi¬ 
torial labor, having, more than twenty years, ago con¬ 
ducted for a time the Herald of Freedom at Concord, 
N. H. He is the very incarnation of the spirit that 
has revolutionized the American Anti-Sl* Te,, y 
ciety, and will be able, doubtless, to please those who, 
during the past year, have thought the paper “ a fraud 
and disgrace upon the Soeiety.” 
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which I have previously attended on this-question. 
To me, it is a perfectly simple question, dividing it¬ 
self into two parts. One is, As Aboli'iomsts, is there 
anything for us to do ? And the second is, granting 
that there is something for us to do, is there any pecu¬ 
liar facility and power conferred upon us in regard 
to doing it by remaining associated as we have been 
for thirty years ? Have we got anything to do, and 
are we better able to do it as members of this Society ? 
It seems to me these points include the whole question. 

Now, what brought us together ? Slavery; the 
system of slavery in the Constitution—the substan¬ 
tial existence of slavery on the plantation. Certain¬ 
ly, that brought us together. No matter that in our 
Declaration of Sentiments and in our Constitution, 
having been attracted by that great evil, we extended 
our pledge to something more, as my friend Mr. 
Downing has reminded us. But let us consider the 
point of view from which Mr. G-arrison presents it. 
The question of slavery brought us together—what 
will naturally dissolve us? Why, the death of slave¬ 
ry—the legal and substantial death of slavery. Now, 
when we undertook to come together, wbat did we 
look at? We looked at the Constitution of the 
United States. We said, “ Here are provisions which 
make a system of chattel slavery legal under this 
government.” That was the law that brought us to¬ 
gether. Is it ended ? Is there anybody in t’ ' 
house who undertakes to say that he can go into 
office of any distinguished counsellor in this city, 
in any other city of the country, and ask him, “ Sir, 
is slavery, beyond dispute, illegal in the United 
States of America, at this moment ? ” and that he 
will say, “Yes, sir”? Go to what counsellor you 
please and ask him, “ How stands the Constitution of 
the United States to day ?—does it sanction slavery ? ” 
and he will say, “ It does, sir.” Suppose I should 
say to a lawyer, “ Can you tell me what fact will no¬ 
tify me that the legal existence of slavery is unmis¬ 
takably ended ? ” he would say, “ Yes, I can. When¬ 
ever the Secretary of State at Washington, by the 
advice of the Administration, or with the consent of 
Congress, or by permission of the Supreme Court, 
issue a proclamation declaring that the Consti- 
nal Amendment abolishing slavery hereby and 
jfter forms a part of the Constitution of these 
is,then slavery is at an end.” Have you heard 
iy such proclamation ? Of course not. When it 
come, nobody knows. It may not come until 
May ; it may come next Oetober. Some men 
count States one way, some another. On Mr. Sum¬ 
ner’s theory, twenty or twenty-one States will be 
sufficient, and we make up that number by count¬ 
ing in Arkansas, Louisiana, and other States, which 
the legislative branches of the government have 
not yet recognized as States. Of course, there¬ 
fore, they cannot be counted. We have not, there¬ 
fore, covered even Mr. Sumner’s theory. I agree 
with Mr. Sumner’s theory, as a lawyer; I think 
it is sound constitutional doctrine. But if it 
were covered, it would not matter. Gerrit Smith 
thought there was no slavery in the country years 
ago, but we did not dissolve. Lysander Spooner 
proved it beyond question, to his own satisfaction, 
but we did not dissolve. A great many men agree 
with Mr. Garrison that that Amendment is law, but 
how shall we know it? We shall know it when the 
appropriate departments of the government pass the 
act that seals it. The Secretary of State is author¬ 
ized by the-law of Congress, taking such counsel as 
he sees fit, to issue a proclamation and state when, in 
the opinion of the government, the Amendment is 
adopted. Up to the present time, no such proclama¬ 
tion has been issued, The government of the United 
States, therefore, at present, does not acknowledge 
the existence of the Constitutional Amendment, and \ 
slavery is yet, so far as the Constitution is concerned J 
a legal element of it. 

nSThat is one-half the question. We came together 
to abolish the system of slavery. That system was 
a legal matter; it existed in the parchment; it was 
laid up in the statute-book. Well, it lies there still. 
In the eye of the law, we have not touched it. My 
beloved friend, Mr. Garrison, used a word which sug¬ 
gested to me an old story. He said slavery has re¬ 
ceived its death-wound. Ah! Gen. Heath said, in 
the Convention which ratified the Federal Constitu-I 
tion in Massachusetts, in 1789, “ Gentlemen, if slave¬ 
ry is not dead, it has received its death-wound ’’ 
but it is not dead yet. 

Now as to the substantial slavery. My friend 
Powell says, what everybody knows, that all around 
the Gulf there are black men by hundreds of thou¬ 
sands laboring to-day under the lash, and in the same 
bonds, untouched, that they did in the year 1860. 
Our sword has-not reached them ; Sberman has not 
reached them. Neither proclamations nor laws 
have reached them. We shall reach them. We 
shall send our sceptre down to the Gulf, but we have 
not sent it. It has not lifted the yoke from their 
shoulders. Many a man’s brother will die and be 
buried, and never know freedom; a thousand will 
die before the news, in its actual significance, reaches 
them. This is substantial slavery. Go into Ken¬ 
tucky, and you fin'd substantial slavery—so strong 
that it keeps thousands of black men in their chains 
and holds the Legislature against your Constitutional 
Amendment; the virus of the system and the exhibi¬ 
tion of the system both. Why, I have a letter from 
one of the highest officers and most active and de¬ 
voted Abolitionists of Delaware, and he says to me, 
« For Heaven’s sake, don’t disband! If you haven’t 
anything else to do, send all your force into this little 
State, and in three months you will give us an anti- 
slavery Legislature and the Constitutional Amend¬ 
ment ” (applause). , Shall I come up here as an 
Abolitionist, and say my work is done, when a man 
from that slave State holds his hand over the border, 
and says, “ Come and help me out of a pro-slavery 
vassalage which does not permit me to labor to put 
my State on the side of the Constitutional Amendment, 
or sweep away one single relic of the disfranchise¬ 
ment or oppression of the.black race in this State ” ? 
My work done ? Why, here is testimony that it is 
not practically and substantially done. Hundreds of 
thousands of slaves at this moment know not liber- 
erty, and thousands never will. It is no time for us 
to disband. , „ , 

Do you want to look at the exhibitions of the dis¬ 
ease ? My friend, Mr. Garrison, and others, say in 
reply to Mr. Remond, “ These incidents are not what 
■we referred to.” No, of course we did not. I know 
a disease will last, in its exhibitions, long after the cit¬ 
adel is carried. But when the Citadel is not carried, 
when legally and substantially it remains, it is ger¬ 
mane to look at the exhibition. Down at Richmond, 
within a month, they wanted that Augean stable of 
crime and filth, the Libby Prison, cleansed. Whom 
did they send to make it fit for Christian men to enter ? 
The white rebels of Richmond ? Qh, no ; the black 
troops (cries of “ Shame ”)—the men who had fought 
for us, and bathed the flag in their own blood on 
many a battle-field! Oh, if there is anything a 
Northerner loves at the bottom of his heart, it is a 
rebel—a good, true, strong, stalwart, unconverted 
rebel! (Sensation.) So, when our authorities—these 
very men in whose good purposes, in whose intention 
and determination the Anti-Slavery Society is to leave 
the just finished question—when they had peculiarly 
disagreeable and horrible work to do, the white men 
of Richmond, who had stood by and seen that prison 
grow into its state of hell, were delicately consid¬ 
ered, and the colored troops were selected to do it! 
(Cries of “ Shame ! ”) And when these same “ deli¬ 
cate " rebels could not bear the sight of a black face 
under the Union flag, we removed all our colored 
troops from Richmond, and sent them down to 
Petersburg! Is that a converted government ? Is it 
so thoroughly impregnated with the idea of justice 
to the negro, that the Abolitionists can afford to be 
generous about technicalities, and dispense with the 
etiquette of the question ? 

Mr. Garrison —Where is the evidence of that fact ? 

Mr. Phillips—I t is evidenced in all the reports that 
come to us from Richmond. Weitzel sent away all 
the black troops, and he himself was sent down, very 
properly, by the Secretary of War. Why, out of that 
very prison a white soldier looked, and said to a black 
woman passing by, “ Mother, give me one single taste 
of bread, for I am starving,” and she handed him a 
loaf ; and as it passed from her hand to his, the guard 
shot her down ! (Sensation.) And yet those guards, 
and the men who stood behind them, are sedulously 
cared for by the government; their feelings, their 
prejudices, their antipathies nurtured—the black race 
fit for anything ! 1 do not trust such a government; 
I do not believe in it—that is, in the sense of leaving 
our question to it. We have got very near the end. 
We shall put the seal on the bond. That will be 
something. If then you choose to say, “ The law i“ 
all right, we will leave to politicians the substance, 
perhaps i shall not very anxiously say no. But my 
conviction would be that, even when the seal was 
put to the bond, we ought not to dissolve until society 
itself was bo arranged as to guarantee it (applause). 

That is the work before us. Now can we do it 
any better as the American Anti-Slavery Society, than 
in any other capacity ? My friend* ga v “ W« dn not 
mean to give up work.” I never susp 
it. I never supposed they intended 
No doubt they mean to work. My friend, 

e break up the Society *-' oweU ’ 


suggests that vs 


„„ , —leiy to oblige ' 

and then oome together on a new basis. AhT i “ ’ 

not, for the slave’s sake, if the majority are with ’ 
consent to give up the prestige of the name of the 
American Anti-Slavery Society, earned by thirty 
years of labor (applause). When President Lincoln 
said to a citizen of Connecticut, who was counselling 
and almost rebuking him upon the subject of slavery 
“ How dare you rebuke me, when Win. Lloyd Gar¬ 


rison applauds me”—what was the significance of 
that name with which he silenced his conscientious 
rebuker ? Why, it was, that that name represented 
thirty years of untiring, disinterested and courageous 
devotion to justice and honor. Now, the American 
Anti-Slavery Society has that same value, earned by 
thirty years of devoted labor. It means something 
that has stood through fiery trials. _ It has earned a 
reputation for good Bense, for far-sighted statesman¬ 
ship, for a clear insight, for standing by the right, and 
knowing how to stand by it. That reputation which 
it has earned belongs to us. The majority, as loDgas 
they hold together in a fair and Christian spirit, have 
a right to it, and for the slave’s sake, I claim it, if it 
belongs to me (applause). I will not pull down 
my flag until the United States pulls down her’s 
(applause). We ran up this flag of the American 
Anti-Slavery Society against the constitutional flag 
of slavery. When Win. H. Seward pulls his down, 

I will pull down mine—not until then [applause]. 
Mine floats as long as his does. While there is a 
slave to free on any plantation of the States, this 
side of the Gulf of Mexico, this Society has work to 
do, and I am for keeping it together [renewed ap¬ 
plause]. 

Now, you will ask, “ What will we do ? ” This we 
.fill do: we will continue the publication of the 
Anti-Slavery Standard. If we cannot afford it once 
a week, we will publish it once in two weeks ; if we 
cannot afford it. once in two weeks, we can publish 
it once a month [hear, hear] ; and we will say to the 
American people—weekly, fortnightly or monthly— 

“ The judgment of the men who have given their noon 
of days to the study of this question, and who have 
proved the sincerity of their views by a life devoted 
to it, is that there should be no peace and no recon¬ 
struction that does not put land under the foot of the 
negro, and a ballot in his hand [loud applause]. 
Well, what does Washington say? We are told 
that the Cabinet meetings which have been held 
recently have exhibited the- largest disposition to 
adopt this view, and that the President says to his 
friends, “ I must have the expression of public opinion 
to sustain the Administration in such a step.” Who 
shall give it to him ? It is to be done by Senator 
Sumner assembling a Convention of his friends in 
Massachusetts, and Dickinson doing the same in 
New York, and lettiug the determination of the 
people be manifested through the channel of these 
and similar Conventions in other States. And are 
we nothing ? Mr. Garrison says it is almost self- 
conceited for us to stand isolated, that it is assuming 
to ourselves a great degl. I have stood isolated so 
long that I am quite accustomed to it [laughter 
and applause]. I know where I stand, and I know 
that, small aB have been our numbers, we have been 
looked to in the whole settlement of this question as 
men who studied and understood it, and sacrificed to 
it. I do not know how much our influence has been, 
but I know that all we had, we gave, and that is all 
we were responsible for. I know that, standing side 
by side with eaeh other, with the persistency and 
devotion of thirty years, increases _ our influence a 
hundred-fold. I want to continue in just that position. 
I want all that past for my back-ground. I want all 
that name to conjure with. What do these gentlemen 
offer me instead ? Why, they offer me, most of them, 
a Freedman’s Association. Well, I sat down and read 
its circular, and it said, “Gentlemen! Christians! give 
us funds ! We want to elevate the degraded negro.” 
I said, “ Enough ! if that is the only goal you have 
reached, if that is the average of your estimate of the 
black race, after four years of such sublime exhibi¬ 
tions of Christianity and patience and heroism, some¬ 
how or other, I don’t belong to you, or you don’t 
belong to me” [applause]. Well, who do I find stand¬ 
ing on their platform as speakers ? Men who have 
not touched the Garrisonian enterprise for twenty-five 
years with a forty foot pole [laughter] ; men who, no 
time within a quarter of a century, would have been 
seen on this platform—[Mr. Garrison —So much the 
better]—men who, within three months, have told 
me, in their own native State, that they dared not 
claim suffrage for the negro, and that all they dared 
to claim was the school-house. I said to them, “ Gol 
on ; it is an honorable zeal in you. It is all Balti- 
m ore will tolerate, for aught I know. God speed you! 
What little you can do, do it! But do you suppose 
I added, “ Drag me down to your level!” Do you 
suppose I said, “ Put Baltimore, half-gagged, on my 
Boston ungagged lips I ” No, indeed [applause]. I 
said, “ Thirty years have I worked, that I may say, 
in the community in which I live, whatever my con¬ 
science dictates ; and if you have not worked your 
way up to that level yet—God speed you!—but I do 
not come down to yours.” A friend suggests that 
these men may feel very uncomfortable, and may 
think us very much in their way. An infant, just 
getting on to its feet, says to its mother, “ Mother, 
you are very much in my way ” [laughter]. Why, it 
is just possible we may consider them in our way, if 
they were likely to be in anybody’s way ; but they 
will not be, until they put into the front rank, and on 
their platform, a man who to-day represents the van¬ 
guard. The Freedmen’s Associations are doing a 
good work, and a work that is needed ; but not the 
work of an Abolitionist of the Amerioan Anti-Slavery 
Society to-day ; and therefore you have not supplied 
me a substitute for this Society in any that I see 
around me. Legally and substantially, our work is 
not done, and by every association of history, by every 
natural result of past labors, we are a hundred-fold 
better able to do it, organized as the American Anti- 
Slavery Society, with its old banner, than we are 
either as individuals, or as enrolled in a new organ¬ 
ization. 

But, friends, this is confining the discussion 
altogether too narrowly. I do not know what Mr. 
Garrison meant when he wrote the Declaration of | 
Sentiments, and the Constitution of the American 
Anti-Slavery Society- 

Mr. Garrison —I do. 

Mr. Phillips— Of course he does; and his I 
struction is sufficient for bis guidance, but not for 


admitted as a State, in order that it might act upon 
I the Amendment. He was afraid the egg would be 
smashed before the bird was fairly out. I think if 
we could ask the slaves ofjthe G ulf States if they re-, 

garded themselves as free, they would point to the 
fetters still upon their limbs. I expect the Amend¬ 
ment will pass. The hand is uplifted that shall, in 
form, at least, give the death-blow to slavery ; but 

1 .... ,1,„ Land falls hpinr-ia roe Hirthnnfi. 


people who accepted it are another. Now, we ac¬ 
cepted the Constitution of the American Anti-Slavery 
Society; we all came under it, and labored under it. 
It has one harmonious, indivisible idea: it is the 
safety beyond peril and the equality without a doubt 
of the colored race in this country [applause and 
cries of “ Hear, hear If Uarrisonanism means any¬ 
thing, it means that; and in all prior time, we have 
claimed it. In the day of mobs and perils, that was 
the meaning of all our efforts : The negro an equal 
with the white man—the word white banished from 
our Constitution ; I will not say [although we have 
generally added that] and from our Society. 
Well, we stand to day not only with techni¬ 
cal and substantial slavery, but we stand 
with the black race on the heights of Canaan, 
it is true, but by no means in it. Prejudice 

very rife. All over the country, the colored man 
yet a Pariah. Now, friends, my abolitionism, 
when I pledged my faith to that Declaration of Sen¬ 
timents and Constitution of the American Anti-Slavery 
Society, was, “ Absolute equality before the law ; ab¬ 
solute civil equality ” [loud applause] ; and I never 
shall leave the negro until, so far as God gives me 
the power, I achieve it. 

Mr. Garrison —Who proposes to do so ? 

Mr. Phillips— With this Society, so mighty a 
weapon for that purpose, justified by its Constitution 
in continuing, pledged, as I think, by its thirty years 
of utterance, to continue, I cannot consent to see it 
disband. I want every doubter to remember that the 
flag of slavery floats over the Constitution. Mr. Se¬ 
ward has not opened his lips to proclaim the adoption 
of the Anti-Slavery Amendment; Chief-Justice Chase 
does not authorize it; Congress does not authorize it; 
and that in Delaware, Kentucky and along the Gulf, 
hundreds of thousands of slaves are in chains. Sub¬ 
stance and theory, fact and law, are alike still unset¬ 
tled. Now, while there is one legal slave in the 
Union, the American Anti-Slavery Society has no 
right to dissolve [applause]. While there is one sin¬ 
gle act to be done to make certain the ratification of 
the Constitutional Amendment, this Society has no 

right to dissolve [renewed applause]. 

The Society then adjourned, to meet on Wednesday 
morning at 10 o’clock. 


Wednesday, May 10. 

The Society met again at the hour of adjournment, 
Edmund Quincy, Esq., in the Chair. The resolution 
offered by Mr. Garrison in reference to the dissolu¬ 
tion of the Society was read by one of the Secretaries, 
and the discussion upon it continued. 

Rev. Mr. Spaulding, of Salem, Mass.—I hope ““ 
Society will not disband. The meetings it has held 
in town and country, through a long series of years, 
have done a great deal to enlighten and inspire the 
general mind. Its organ in this city, which has, been 
conducted with ability, would be greatly missed by 
its subscribers. Do you propose to haul downyour 
Standard ? The Herald lives. Is there no work for 
you to do ? Mr. Greeley is in tears throueb fear that 
Jefferson Davis will be bung. I hope you will try to 
solace him [laughter]. Is 

ud ? Why, the Courier still lives. Who will taice 
care of Lunt ? And, not to forget my own proles- 
who will look after Adams and Llagden, and 




duty d0 and a i 8 think W much" yet remains to be done 

th Bu?it e is wid-“ Slavery is dead-why war against 
the dead ? ” We were told yesterday, I think by the 
President of this Society, that the Constitutional 
Amendment was passed. Well, the government does 
not think so or it would, through the proper channel, 
announce the fact. President Lincoln did not think 
so. He was very' anxious that Louisiana should be 


__until the band falls before we disband. 

wait until the thunderbolt has smitten the 
monster to the earth ; and I think it would be well 
then to have a jubilant anniversary round the grave 
of the evil that has oppressed us so long. 

I am not entirely certain that the work of this So¬ 
ciety is accomplished. I had thought that the Amend¬ 
ment would take the four millions of slaves at the 
South from the market; that it would secure them 
the marriage institution ; that it would bring to them 
some recompense for their labor; and in trying to 
gather up in my thought what we should surely gain 
out of this struggle, I have permitted myself greatly 
to rejoice in these results ; but the remarks ot Fred¬ 
erick Douglass last evening, in the Cooper Institute, 
have had the effect to shake, in some measure, the 
faith I had permitted myself to cherish. He pointed 
out what privileges and rights might be wrested 
from the black man by unfriendly legislation. I do 
not know but he might be compelled, notwithstand¬ 
ing the adoption of this Constitutional Amendment, 
to toil for his mere subsistence. I do not know but 
the South might refuse to establish a tribunal which 
would legalise within its borders the institution of 
marriage among the blacks. I do not know but that 
the black man might, on the ground of some pre¬ 
tended crime, be thrown into the market, and that 
Charleston might call upon Boston to return the old 
auction-block. The remarks of this maD, who ought 
to understand the perils of his own race better far 
than I, or any white man, can understand them, 
greatly shook my faith in the results which I had be¬ 
lieved would follow from this Amendment. I think, 
at the best, it can give to him but a small portion of 
his rights and I hold that a man is a slave 
just to the extent he is robbed of his rights 
[applause]. Bind him hand and foot, seal bis 
lips, close his vision, shut out from his soul the 
harmonies of heaveD, if you can, and we. should be 
all agreed that he was indeed a slave. Rob him of | 
all his rights, and who disputes that he is a bond- 
man ? Touch the eye and it opens—is he entirely 
free ? Unbind the manacle that holds his right hand 
—is he a freeman ? Give to him exemption from the 
auction-block, secure to him the marriage institution, 
and some recompense for his daily toil, and stop 
there—is he a freeman ? Withhold from him the 
spelling-book, take from him the ballot, deny him the 
right to occupy a place in the jury-box—is he a free¬ 
man ? I think not. Here is a felon abut up in his 
cell—the door locked, the iron bar placed across it. 
That felon has chains upon his limbs, and the bolt is 
driven into the wall. Now, turn the key, lift the bar, 
throw open the door—is the man at large with the 
chain still upon his limbs, with the bolt not yet 
wrenched from the wall? I think not. Havejc 
satisfied his desires ? Have you restored him to lil 
erty ? No. Until you melt the chains from his 
limbs, wrench the bolt from the rock, and bring him 
into the open day, and leave him in the full enjoy¬ 
ment of his God-given rights, you do not make him a 
freeman. 

Now, I do not believe that this Society was organ¬ 
ized to inaugurate the work of emancipation merely, 
but to carry it on, and to complete it. I do not be¬ 
lieve it was founded to utter great prophecies, but to 
fulfil great hopes. I do not think it was established 
to go out upon the sea and bring in the men floating 
in peril of their lives there, and place them so near" 
the shore that it shall be within the compass of their 
vision, and then throw them upon an undertow that 
may take them all back into the very depths of the 
sea. In a speech which Mr. Phillips made a year or 
two ago, he said the object of this Society was to 
place the black man of America upon the solid 
ground of citizenship ; it was not to leave him low 
down upon the shore of the dark, heaving sea of op¬ 
pression. As be expressed it, it was not to leave 
him in shoal water, where Webster was wont to 
shoot his snipes, but it was to carry him to Plymouth 
Rock, and leave him there [loud applause]. Ic was 
to take him to Bunker Hill and Faneuil Hall, and 
leave him there. It was to take him to the ballot- 
box, and the jury-box, and the school-house, and the 
open church, and leave him there. It was not to let 
him go until it found for him the high ground of 
equality before the law. I have always supposed 
that you were to accomplish this full work before 
you were to disband ; and if I have been right in 
this supposition, I think I may say that your work is 
not completed. 

We learn by the last arrivals from the South, that 
the rebels of Louisiana are uniting with the pro¬ 
slavery Union men [if you can understand that term], 
for the purpose of getting possession of the State 
government, and I ask you how long a period of time 
will in your judgment elapse, if this plan shall be. 
carried into execution, as I greatly fear it will, before 
the colored men of that State will receive the right of 
suffrage? They will not receive it until the Missis¬ 
sippi runs up hill. We learn from Richmond that 
the leading rebels of that capital are in great num¬ 
bers taking the oath of allegiance. They are hungry 
for the amnesty oath. The owner of the Tredegar 
works has taken it, and, for aught I know,.the mem¬ 
bers of the rebel Senate and House of Representa¬ 
tives of that State have taken it. Doubtless they all 
will, and the people will take it; and the New York 
j Tribune of this morning declares that this oath will 
prepare nine hundred and ninety-nine Virginians out 
of a thousand to discharge the rights of citizenship. 
Now, give the State government of Virginia into the 
hands of these nine hundred and ninety-nine sub¬ 
dued, crushed, but not regenerated or repentant 

rehcls the control of the Dirt 


elusion from railroad cars and other vehicles—one 
by one, these oppressive and uDjust distinctions have 
fallen before the might and power which, I say before 
God, emanated from this Society, and those acting in 
connection with it. We have been true to these great 
principles, and every colored man and woman knows 
it, and they testify thankfully to the work we'have 
accomplished. We have done that work. And now 
that slavery is virtually abolished, now that the Con¬ 
stitutional Amendment is within six, eight or ten 
months of beiDg ratified, and the work for the over¬ 
throw of slavery is so near at an end, say, in view 
of my interest in these great questions ^and I go most 
heartily, as I have never had any other thought, for 
making the colored man a free and equal citizen, 
with land, the ballot, and everything that be¬ 
longs to any other citizen), I think the work 
can be a great deal better accomplished out of 
this Society than in it. Take the leaven of this 
Society and infuse it into every Freedman s Aid 
Society in the labd, and every other society, and, 
word for it, that leaven will leaven the entire 
mass, and its power will be multiplied a thousand¬ 
fold. Who that went to the Cooper Institute last 
evening but must have felt mortified at the represen¬ 
tation made here yesterday of the Society which held 
that meeting ? First, the President of the Society, a 
Maryland man, pledged it to every right of the negro, 
including his right to land, equal citizenship, the 
ballot. Then came our eloquent friend Douglass, who 
had doubted, at first, whether he was properly there, 
but he made a magnificent Bpeech, and approved and 
blessed the Society, and allowed that he had not 
formed a true idea of its value and intent. Then 
came speaker after speaker, and finally Mr. Garrison, 
who made a very able and eloquent speech. I want 
to refer to a few remarks of my friend Douglass in his 
eloquent speech. He said he was afraid that Society 
would outlive its usefulness ; he doubted whether 
needed such a society. He said, “ Let us alone; ■ 
the colored people, don’t want assistance ; we don’t 
want help; let us alone ; if you Bee us going to school, 
let us go ; if yoti see us goiug to the ballot-box, let us 
alone ; we don’t want old clothes ; we will take care 
of our schools, we will take care of our churches, if 
rou will only allow us our rights.” I think that was 
_iis exact argument. Now, Mr. Douglass was afraid 
that Society would outlive its usefulness, yet he is 
not willing that this Society, which has lived tjvo 
and thirty years, should contemplate disbandment in 
the course of the year to come, because there is this 
great measure of political enfranchisement and other 
measures to be accomplished. 

William I. Bowditch— Mr. President, there 


rebels, the control of the Old Dominion, and when 
will that black man who informed the detectives 
and the soldiers of the Republic where the assassin 
of our lamented Chief-Magistrate had found refuge, 
get his right to go to the ballot-box ? When will 
Virginia give to the black man the right of suffrage 
Not until the James river dries up, and Wise, am 
Letcher, and Gov. Smith have found the way to 
heaven. If the black man gets his right to the ballot 
at all, then, he must get it from the General govern¬ 
ment, in the settlement of this difficulty, and I believe 
it to be the mission of this body to bring its influence 
to bear upon the government to compass this work. 

On motion of Mr. Bowditch, speeches were limited 
to ten minutes, except with permission of the meeting. 

Samuel May, Jr.—I wish to say a very-few words 
__i the resolution before the meeting. Putting all 
personal considerations aside, I wish to state how 
this question looks to my mind. I have given, with 
as much sincerity and disinterestedness, I believe, as 
I could, about twenty-five of the best years of my 
life to this Society, and the holy cause it has advo¬ 
cated. I have no desire for the Society to live one 
minute after its work is done. Oat of regard to it, I 
would never wish any one to say of it, with truth, 
Superfluous, lags the veteran 


the stage.^^H 

The moment its work is done, I wish it might dissolve, 
as it could then, gloriously, honorably, and, I think 
with the approval of all good men, and of God. 
While I essentially agree with the spirit of Mr. Gar¬ 
rison’s resolution, while I agree essentially in the 
view that the abolition of slavery is practically ac¬ 
complished, there is yet one consideration which 
prevents my giving a vote at this time to dissolve 
the Society. I feel, as Mr. Phillips succinctly and 
forcibly stated it yesterday, that the Anti-Slavery 
Society ought not to haul down its flag one moment 
before slavery hauls its flag ff own r do llnr Bftv 
before the United States haul i t8 ‘fl a „ down • j 
believe the United States flag now testifies for free¬ 
dom wherever it is rai^, flagof 

slavery is struok in such a way that the whole world 
shall see it beyond all mistake, beyond all doubt, and 
until we have engrafted on the Constituffiin the prin¬ 
ciple that slavery is abolished and forever prohibited 
m the land, I want this Society to remain afloat 
Now, my idea and wish were, that our President 
should have remained m that office, as be has done 
for some twenty years past; and I know, if he had 
been willing to remain, no rival could have dislodged 
him from that place. No person looking at the 
matter unselfishly, and without any partizau feeling, 
could come here and ask Mr. Garrison to leave that 
place, that another might be put there. I never 
have had any doubt of that; and I am fully confirmed 
in it, by the fact that the Nominating Committee, as 
I am informed, intend to nominate him, although it is 
known to be Mr. Garrison’s purpose to vacate the 
office at this time. It is a handsome tribute to him. 1 
I know that if he had been willing to stand where he 
a little longer (as it seems to me he should, but he 
a much better judge than I am), there he would 


have stood, and the Society would have gone < 
in times past, and been conducted on the same liberal, 
magnanimous, generous, faithful principles which 
have marked its career from the beginning. What, 
as it seems to me, would have met the present state 
of things would have been for the Society to pass, at 
this meeting a resolution stating that whenever the 1 
Secretary 0 i State should declare the Constitutional 
Amendment adopted, then the Society should be dis¬ 
solved de fado, or providing for another meeting, 
when the members could come together and dissolve 
the Society. 

Now, in regard to the point of the work to be done, 
-i our friend PbilliP 8 tella U8 ‘ 1 Bay that work has 
been done • I say the Society has been just as faithful 
to all these other objects as to the great work for the 
abolition of slavery. , hvel T wh f f the , battle has 
been founht for the elevation of the colored man. 
Take the marriage law, the separate schools, the ex-1 


two .or three notions impressed upon my mind which 
I would like to utter. We were organized as an 
Anti-Slavery Society. The abolition of slavery was 


the idea with which we started. It is true we also 
said, “ we are to oppose all prejudice of color, and to 
use our efforts for the elevation and advancement of 
the free people of color.” But I take it, we put these 
objects into our Constitution, not because those were 
our main objects, but because we intended to attack 
them as the bulwarks of slavery. Prejudice of color 
grew out of slavery, supported slavery, and therefore 
we contended against it. In just the same way we 
attacked the Church. We did not attack the Church 
as a Church, but simply because, as a brotherhood of 
thieves, it was the bulwark of slavery. We did not 
attack the Union as the Union, because we have al¬ 
ways been in favor of a Union down to the Gulf, 
but we attacked the Union because it was a Union 
the corner-stone of which was slavery. 

We, then, organized for the purpose of abolishing 
slavery ; we were and are Abolitionists ; and when 
our duty is performed, we are to dissolve. We are 
bound to keep our flag flying until slavery is abol¬ 
ished ; until slavery is not merely dead, but buried. 
I want to make a sure thing of it [applause]. Now, 
slavery actually exists in the Gulf States. You re¬ 
member, Mr. President, that in our State [Mass.] 
slavery was abolished by the adoption of our State 
Constitution ; but it actually existed after the adop¬ 
tion of that Constitution, and it required a decision 
of our Supreme Court to declare that slavery did not 
exist, and that during those few years, it- had never 
existed. It does not seem to me that our duty in the 
premises is determined by this consideration, that 
slavery actually exists in the Southern States at this 
time. I admit the fact to be as our friend Phillips 
says, that slavery does in fact exist in the Southern 
States. I agree, also, with Mr. Garrison, in thinking 
that slavery is at this moment legally and constitu¬ 
tionally dead. I would not give two straws for any 
legal support that at present exists for the institution 
of slavery. The loyal States have carried on this 
government for the last four years. We have laid 
and collected taxes throughout the Union—in the 
Southern States as well as in the Northern States ; 
we have sold estates at the South under our confis¬ 
cation law ; we have coined money ; we have raised' 
and supported and managed armies and navies ; 
All our internal government has been carried on by 
the loyal States ; all the'external affairs of the gov¬ 
ernment have been carried on by the loyal States 
alone. We are not bound, it seems to me, to- wait 
for the seceded States to come back and unite with 
us. We have the power, under the Constitution, 
less they please to come in, in the way pointed out 
by the Constitution, and exercise their powers. If 
they do not see fit to do it, it is their own fault. We 
do not suffer in consequence ; we are all right. The 
Senate have acted on this principle. They have 
changed the number requisite to constitute a quorum 
of that body, in consequence of the withdrawal of 
the seceded States. Therefore I believe that slavery 
is disintegrated, and will surely die. I believe that 
slavery has been constitutionally abolished, and I 
have acted on that belief. I was born again [laugh¬ 
ter] about twenty-three years ago, through the influ¬ 
ence of my friend, Wendell Phillips. He gave me a 
very sufficient scourging, and I resigned my commis¬ 
sion as a Justice of the Peace, because I had then 
aided fugitive slaves to escape, and intended to do 
the same again. But I have taken the oath to sup¬ 
port the Constitution, and I have taken it honestly, 
and mean to abide by it. I do not feel under the 
slightest moral, legal or equitable obligation to sup¬ 
port the institution of slavery at this present moment. 
I agree fully with Mr. Garrison in this respect. But 
that does not settle the question. It'seems to me that 
we may believe that slavery is constitutionally abol¬ 
ished, and act upon that belief, because we must act 
upon our individual belief. But no department of 
the government has as yet declared that slavery is 
constitutionally abolished—neither Congress, nor the 
Secretary of State, nor the Supreme Court. Under 
these circumstances, it seems to me that it is our duty 
to remain together until the thing is made sure. We 
have, as members of the Society, duties to third per¬ 
sons, and we are bound to remain together until the 
government, through its appropriate organs, admits 
the fact that slavery is unconstitutional. Mr. Phil¬ 
lips said, and I believe he made the only argument 
that seemed to bear against the position I have 
taken, that we might take the opinion of the lawyers 
of this eity, and they would all unite in the opi 

that the Constitutional Amendment had not _ 

adopted. Well, suppose they would? I don’t sup¬ 
pose one in fifty of them would have given the opinion 
that the President had the right to issue his EnSanr 


pation Proclamation. I don’t suppose one in fifty of] 
them would have decided that slavery wasbibolished 
in Massachusetts by the adoption of the Cofttitution, 
yet it was; and we all believe the Emaagjflation 
Proclamation abolished slavery wherever it opera . 

Mr. Phillips— I did not mean to say, in tlmtisense, 
that that would be their opinion. I meant to say, 
that no lawyer would consider the Amendment sealed 
until the proclamation of the Secretary of State. I 
diCi not mean to fall back upon the corrupt or timid, 
members of the profession, any more than my friend 
Bowditch. . , 

Mr. Bowditch— I have always, through my life, 
when acting for other parties, when there were two 
methods, one probably sure, the other absolutely 
certain, taken the latter. Now, I am quite sure that 
slavery is constitutionally and legally dead, but 
there is one way in which 1 can be perfectly sure that 
it is; and that is, by waiting until the government, I 
through its appropriate channel, has declared that 
fact. I think it is our duty to wait until that — 
nouncement is made [applause]. 

Frederick Douglass —Several gentlemen have been 

i kind as to refer to me in the course of this discus- 

on, and my friend, Mr. May, referred to me as be¬ 
ing opposed to the disbandment of this Society at' 
any time during the present year. Having been thus 
referred to, I wish to put myself properly before the 
meeting. 

Almost the first work the American Anti-Slavery 
Society asked me to do, after employing me as an 
agent more than twenty years ago, w as to accom 
pany Stephen S. Foster and Abby Kelley (now Mrs. 
Foster) into the State of Rhode Island, to wage a 
most unrelenting .war against what was called the 
“ Dorr Constitution, ” because that Constitution con¬ 
tained the odious word “ white ” in it. That was 
regarded as legitimate anti-slavery work at that 
time ; and that work was most effectively performed, 
amid mobs and all sorts of violence. We succeeded 
in defeating that Dorr Constitution, and secured the 
adoption of a Constitution in which the word “ white” 
did not appear. We thought that was a grand anti- 
slavery triumph, and it was; it was good anti¬ 
slavery work. When I came North and went to 
Massachusetts, I found that the leading work of the 
Abolitionists was to put the State of Massachusetts 
in harmony with the platform of the American Anti- 
Slavery Society. They said charity began at home, 
and they looked pver their statute-book, and when¬ 
ever they found the word “ white,” there they recog¬ 
nized slavery, and they made war upon it. The 
anti-slavery ladies made themselves of no repu¬ 


tation by going about with petitions, asking 
Legislature to blot out that hated word “ white ” 
from the marriage law. That was good anti-slavery 
work twenty years ago ; I do not see why it is not 
good anti-slavery work now. It was a part of anti¬ 
slavery work then ; it is a part now, I think. 

I do not wish to appear here in any fault-finding 
spirit, or as an impugner of the motives of those who 
believe that the time has come for this Society to dis¬ 
band. 1 am conscious of no suspicion of the purity 
and excellence of the motives that animate the Presi¬ 
dent of this Society, and the other gentlemen who are 
in favor of its disbandment. I take this ground - 
whether this Constitutional Amendment is law oi 
not, whether it has been ratified by a sufficient num¬ 
ber of States to make it law or not, I hold that the 
work of Abolitionists is not done [applause]. Even 
if every State in the Union had ratified that Amend¬ 
ment, while the black man is confronted in the legis¬ 
lation of the South by the word “ white,” our work 
as Abolitionists, as I conceive it, is not done. I took 
the ground last night, that the South, by unfriendly 
legislation, could make our liberty, under that pro¬ 
vision, a delusion, a mockery, and a snare, and I hold 
that ground now. What advantage is a provision 
like this Amendment to the black man, if the Legisla¬ 
ture of any State can to-morrow declare that no 
black man’s testimony shall be received in a Court of 
law ? Where are we then ? Any wretch may enter 
the house of a black man, and commit any violence 
he pleases; if he happens to do it only in the presence 
of black persons, he goes unwbipt of justice 
[“ Hear, bear ”]. And don’t tell me that those peo¬ 
ple down there have become so just and honest all at 
once that they will not pass laws denying to black 
men the right to testify against white men in the 
courts of law. Why, our Northern States have done 
it. Illinois, Indiana and Ohio have done it. Here, in 
the midst of institutions that have gone forth from 
old Plymouth Rock, the.black man has been excluded 
from testifying in the courts of law; and if the Legis¬ 
latures of every Southern State to morrow pass a law 
declaring that no negro shall testify in any court of I 
law, they will not violate that provision of the Con¬ 
stitution. Such laws exist now at the South. rri -" 


Unionism in the rebel States. I was at Gh*^« B ? d 

| and Savannah the other day, and I saw one solit^ 11 


even, against a white man, shali have that arm sev¬ 
ered from his body, and may be hanged and quar¬ 
tered, and his head and quarters set up in the most 
public parts of the district where the crime shall have 
been committed. Such lawB now exist at the South, 
and they might exist under this provision of the Con¬ 
stitution, that there shall be neither slavery nor in¬ 
voluntary servitude in any State of the Union. 

Then another point. I have thought, for the last 
fifteen years, that we had an anti-slavery Constitution 
—a Constitution intended “ to secure the blessings of 
liberty to ourselves and our posterity.” But we have 
had slavery all along. We had a Constitution that 
declared that the citizens of old Massachusetts should 
enjoy all the rights and immunities of citizens 
South Carolina—but what of it ? Let Mr. Hoar „ 
down to South Carolina, and point to that provision 
in the Constitution, and they would kick him Out of 
the State. There is something down in South Caro¬ 
lina higher than Constitutional provisions. 

Slavery is not abolished until the blackman has 
the ballot. While the Legislatures of theSouth re¬ 
tain the right to pass laws making any discrimination 
between black and white, slavery still lives there 
[applause]. As Edmund Quincy once said, “ While 
the word ‘ white ’ is on the statute-book of Massachu¬ 
setts, Massachusetts is a slave State. While a black 
man can be turned out of a car in Massachusetts, 
Massachusetts is a slave State. While a slave can 
be taken from old Massachusetts, Massachusetts is a 
slave State.” That is what I heard Edmund Quincy 
say twenty-three or twenty-four years ago. 1 never 
forget such a thing. Now, while the black man can 
be denied a vote, while the Legislatures of the South 
can take from him the right to keep and bear arms, 
as they can—they would not allow a negro to walk 
with a cane where I came from, they would not-allow 
five of them to assemble together—the work of the 
Abolitionists is not finished. Notwithstanding the 
provision in the Constitution of the United States that 
the right to keep and bear arms shall not be abridged, 
the black man has never had the right either to keep 
or bear arms ; and the Legislatures of the States will 
Btill have the power to forbid it, under this Amend¬ 
ment. They can carry on a system of unfriendly legis¬ 
lation, and will they not do it ? Have they not got 
the prejudice there to do it with ? Think you, that 
because they are for the moment in the talons and 
the beak of our glorious eagle, instead of the slave 
being there, as formerly, that they are converted ? I 
hear of the loyalty at Wilmington, the loyalty at 
South Carolina—what is it worth ? 

Mr. May—N ot a straw. 

Mr. Douglass— Not a straw. I thank my friend 
for admitting it. _ They are loyal while they see 
200,000 sable soldiers, with glistening bayonets, walk¬ 
ing in their midst [applause]. But let the civil power 
of the States be restored, and the old prejudices and 
hostility to the negro will revive. Aye, the very fact 
that the negro has been used to defeat this rebellion, 
and strike down the standards of the Confederacy, 
will be a stimulus to all their hatred, ail their mal¬ 
ice, and lead them to legislate with greater stringen¬ 
cy towards this class than ever before [applause]. 
The American people are bound—bound by their 
Sense of honor (I hope by their sense of honor, at 
least, by a just sense of honor), to extend the fran¬ 
chise to the negro ; and I was going to say, that the 
Abolitionists of the American Anti-Slavery Society 
were bound to “ stand still and see the salvation of 
Go'd,” until that work is done [applause]. Where, 
where shall the black man look for support, my 
friends, if the American Anti-Slavery Society fails 
him? [“ Hear, hear.”] From whence shall we ex¬ 
pect a certain sound from the trumpet of freedom, 
when the old pioneer, when this Society that has sur¬ 
vived- mobs, and martyrdom and the combined efforts 
of priest-craft and state-craft to suppress it, shall all 
at once subside, on the mere intimation that the Con¬ 
stitution has been amended, so that neither slavery 
involuntary servitude shall hereafter be allowed 

this land ? What did the slaveholders of Rich¬ 
mond say to those who objected to arming the negro, 
on the ground that it would make him a freeman ? 
Why, they said, “ The argument is absurd. We may 
make these negroes fight for us; but while we retain 
the political power of ijie South, we can keep them in 
their subordinate positions.” That was the argument; 
and they were right. They might have employed the 
negro to fight for them, and while they retained in their 
hands the power to exclude him from political rights, 
they could have reduced him to a condition similar 
to slavery. They would not call it slavery, but some 
other name. Slavery has been fruitful in giving it¬ 
self names. It has been called “ the peculiar institu- 
” “ the social system,” and the “ impediment,” as 
ib called by the General Conference of the Meth¬ 
odist Episcopal Church. It has been called a great 
many names, and it will call itself by yet another 
name ; and you and I aod all of us had better wait 
and see what new form this old monster will assume, 
iu what new skin this old snake will come forth 


iir, peace, law, order, progress, humanity, Ohrigi.;. 
ity, plead for the ballot, and not for the bayonet [ a k " 


Now, sir, I have no faith at all in what 


Union man, who admitted himself to be -such ? 
have no faith in their love of the Union, no faith • 


their love of the triumph of the Emancipation 
clamation, or of the Constitutional Amendment. Th 
are simply defeated; they have been beaten i a 
field. They are about tbiB city to-day, purch aB - 
goods, and admitting that they have been defeat 0 ? 
and subdued. Therefore, it is of vital importance r 
say, that all of us, .on whatever theatre we may jJ 
should see to' it that the freedmen of the country a 
protected in all their rights, and that we should 
to it, too, that we, all of us, may speak as freely a ® 
think as freely in South Carolina, in Georgia, a J* 
in Texas itself, as in Massachusetts or New Y or l’ 
[applause]. The work of anti-slavery men, of l 0v * 
of liberty, equal, impartial, universal, is not ended i n 
our country. In regard to particular societies and 
modes of action, people may decide as they please; b ut 
our duty is as clear as the track of the noonday su n ; n 
the heavens to-day, and that duty is, with vigil ance 
with unwavering fidelity, to see to it that the men 
we have emancipated shall not be crushed by tjj 
dark spirit of slavery, by unfriendly legislation 
any portion of the country [loud applause]. I ^ 
received to-day a letter from an eminent and disti u . 
guished military man in Kentucky. He sayg tw 
slavery surrendered in Kentucky on the 23d of Ap r q 
They have enlisted in that State under the law gi V i n ' 
freedom to the black man who will enlist in the e 6 r- 
vice of the United States, about 25,000 men. {j n <j er 
the law making their wives and children free, slavery 
is perishing in Kentucky. This officer says he ha a 
given to wives and children more than 500 free papers 
in a day. The Governor has. called his Legislature to. 
gether on the 15 th, and I have no doub t they will adopt 
the Constitutional Amendment. This Amendment I 
regard to-day as an achieved fact. No power i n the 
country can baffle or defeat it. It will be adopted - 
slavery will perish in name. Let us see to it that the 
thing itself perishes forever. Sir, I will detain yon no 
longer. For nearly 30 years I have been accustomed 
to attend your meetings. I have not been able to agree 
with some of the views held by your Society, but i n 
their love of freedom, in their devotion to the slave, i n 
their willingness at all times and on all occasions to 
fight the battle of the bondman, I know that I have 
warmly sympathized, and I have endeavored, in public 
and private life, to act up to that feeling. And in the 
future, during what little of life remains to me, either 


The Chairman —I am told that a very eminent gen¬ 
tleman, well known to every person in this nation, is 
present. I am also told that he has a message of I 
lod news that he may communicate. I refer to the 
on. Henry Wilson, Senator of Mass. If he is here, 
and will have the kindness to address the audience, 

I am sure he will receive a most hearty welcome 
[loud applause]. 

Hon. Henry Wilson— Mr, President, Ladies and 
Gentlemen: I oame in here to-day, as 1 have been ac¬ 
customed to whenever I had the opportunity, for 
twenty-nine years, to listen to the voices from the 
platform of the American Anti-Slavery Society. I 
came not here, sir, to speak, but to listen. I under¬ 
stand that the question before the Society is on its 
dissolution or continuance, and upon that, sir, I have 
word to say ; it would not be proper for me to 
You have asked me, sir, to say a few words, 
only say that I believe slavery, which this So¬ 


ciety was organized to extinguish, is to-day in its 
grave, and that there is for it no resurrection [great 
applause]. There is not power enough anywhere in 
America to breathe vitality into that dead institution. 
But I do believe, sir, that the dark spirit of slavery 
lives m the hearts of the rebels. They are sub¬ 


dued, but they are not converted. The heel of the 
nation fs upon the institution of American slavery 
and its supporters are defeated, conquered to-day 
but their love of slavery, their disposition to make 
the condition of the black men of this country misera¬ 
ble, still lives, and it is the dutj of all men in the 
American Anti-Slavery Soeiety, and out of the Ameri¬ 
can Anti-Slavery Society, to see to it that all the 
power of this nation is used, in every legitimate and 
proper way, to protect the freedmen of the South 
Sir, lam m favor of all legislation that shall place 
the black man of the country exactly and precisely 
where 1 stand to-day [tremendous applause] ; that 
shall give him the right to go where he pleases iu any 
and every part of the continent; that shall secure 
him the fruits of his own labor ; that shall, in a word 
give him the same liberty, the same rights, that we 

possess, in every respect [applause]. And, sir, 

l “ ta ^ or of D»e power of this nation to 
make the Constitution of the United States what it 
declares itself to be—a Constitution for the protection 
n° P 6 , th , e < r ouotry and their posterity for¬ 
ever. Now sir, I believe if we carry out this idea 

we must hoid the rebels in subjugation Tor years 

hands nf T° D f’ °i We “r P ut the ballot into the 
hands of the colored men of the South [annlausel fr 
must be the bayonet of the black - - - 1 ' - 


public’ or private, I mean that by my voice, my vote, 
whatever influence I may possess, shall be used to make 
our country—this glorious, free country of ours—thj a 
great democratic Republic of ourB—to-day the most 
powerful nation under the sun—to make it so that the 
lovers of liberty all over the globe, as they turn their 
eyes hitherward, will quote and commend our example 
[loud applause], 

Robt. Purvis— Mr. Chairman, the word which I <j 9 . 
sired to utter has already been spoken by the speakers 
this morning ; and the reasons which have been giv en 
why this Society should not be dissolved are my rea¬ 
sons. i do not desire and shall not attempt to reiterate 
what has been said. The trusting confidence of the 
colored people in this Society—and which, sir, has 
never been betrayed—will not permit of its dissolution 
at this particular juncture. I have risen simply to say, 
that I trust in God that my very heart may cease to 
beat, when its pulsations fail to bring with them stir¬ 
ring emotions of gratitude and a lasting, ever-enduring 
sense of my obligations to you, sir [turning to Mr. Gar¬ 
rison] ; and to ask of you, to beg of you, to entreat of 
you, to remain at your post until slavery goes down 
so effectually that about it we can have no question or 
doubt (prolonged applause and cries of “ Amen ”). 

Samuel Mat, Jr.—i do not mean to take up any more 
time with a speech, but simply to offer a resolution, as 
an Amendment to that of Mr. Garrison, or for the ac¬ 
ceptance of the Business Committee, or to lie on the 
table. Friends around me, who agree with me in the 
sentiment of the resolution, desire that it should be of¬ 
fered for the action of the Society. 

Resolved, That in view of the adoption by Congress of the 
Amendment to the Constitution, forever prohibiting slavery 
in the United States; of the ratification already by nearly 
the necessary number of States, and of the moral certainty 
of soon obtaining a sufficient remainder ; the Soeiety re¬ 
cognizes the near approach of the period when it may and 
should dissolve its organization: and its officers are hereby- 
authorized and instructed whenever the Constitutional An¬ 
ti-Slavery Amendment is fully adopted, and made the law 
of the land, to declare this Soeiety dissolved in view of the 
accomplishment of the end to which it was pledged, 

Oliver Johnson seconds I the resolution as a substi¬ 
tute. 

Stephen S. Foster— Mr. Pi esident, Ladies and Gentle ¬ 
men: The death-bed is always an interesting and solemn 
occasion. It is doubly so when the individual about to 
take his departure is not only a warm personal friend, 
but has completed half his days, and his departure 
will be a heavy public calamity. Such, it seems to 
me, are our circumstances on this occasion. We are 
eonsidering whether this Society shall stiH. live, or 
whether its existence shall be terminated — not by 
any act of an overruling Providence, but by our 
own direct, intentional agency. I feel that it is the 
most solemn occasion on which I ever stood before aa 
anti-slavery audience, for on the decision of this ques¬ 
tion, it seems to me, binges, to a very great extent, the 
future of our country. 

What is the question before us,sir? It is whether 
this Amerioan Anti-Slavery Society, that has fought an 
earnest battle for the last thirty odd years, and, as we 
think, a successful one, bringing about, as we contend, 
in a very great degree, the present hopeful and pro¬ 
mising condition of our country, shall now retire from 
the stage and give lip the work entirely into other 
hands, or whether it shall go on and continue to wage 
this war with slavery until the last fetter shall bs 
broken, and its object shall be completely and perfectly 
achieved. Sir, if we disband to-day, the community, 
not only on this continent, but, on the other, will wish 
to know why we disband, and they will demand of us the 
reason why we have terminated the existence of the 
American Anti-Slavery Society, and we shall be obliged 
to give that reason. Whatis the reason ? What reason 
are we prepared to assign ? There can be but one of 
two that will be satisfactory. The first is, that the 
work which we organized to accomplish has been done, 
completely—that there is nothing more for us to do, 
and, therefore, we should disband ; the other satisfac¬ 
tory reason is, that though the work remains incom¬ 
plete, the machinery of this organization is not the best 
possible with which to accomplish the work, and, there¬ 
fore, we should disband this organization, and create an¬ 
other to take its place. Now, are we’ prepared to give 
either of these reasons, and to substantiate it ? Is our 
work done? Mr. Chairman, what did we organize to 
do? Our Constitution and Declaration of Sentiments 
answer that question, and by consulting these we And 
that the object was two-fold—first, the abolition of 
slavery ; secondly, the elevation of the colored people 
to an eoualitv with the whites, and tr> tb.. 


an equality with the whites, and to the full enjoy- 
ent of all their social, civil, and political rights and 
privileges. That was our work, aud Jha-tJ second part 
of our work was introduced into a separate and dis¬ 
tinct article of our Constitution, Shall I re ad it t» 
you ? 


to elevate the character 

and condition of the people ol color, by-encouraging their 
intellectual, moral and religious improvement Smibv re¬ 
moving pablic prejudice, that thus they may according to 
their intellectual aud moral worth, share an en aalitv with 
the whites of civil and religious privileges; but ihu Society 
will never, in any way, countenance the op DrMi T] ’"in ¬ 
dicating their rights by resorting to physical'force?” 


Submitting this Declaration to the candid examination 
of the people of this country and of the friaun^f ? h( tfty 
througnout the world, we hereby affix --V la ot llt,e -- 


pledging ourselves that? unde/the \ uida 1 /the 

help of Almighty God. we will do all that if, 




—, - will do all tnat i 

, - declaration of our principles?^tf'^vcfthroir 

the most execrable system of slavery that lias pvcrbeeii 
witnessed upon earth_to deliver our land from ill desdU- 
-to wipe out the foulest stain which rests upon 


national escutcheon—and tc 

°( the United States all the rigbts'ami'frivilegss 

| .nutation-" 


what may to 


persons, onr interests,or our 
whether we live to witness the triumph of Liai.fi;."T cstHE 
and Humanity, or perish untimely as martyr;// 11, - 


n tliis great, 


p®o®^olen^n^o^MaseJ^^I 

Now, Mr. Chairman, is that work done v A vhe col- 
mentff° P i f^ countr y tQ - da y in the' Aul^ojoy- 

todav P t r h j r UdiC f ® xi8 , tiD « throughout the whole coanfrl 
to-day, that puts its heel upon the negro and tp-ads hi® 
into the very dust ? And hare you not ac the held 

th?r S h TerDm f Qt to day a man who has publicly declare 
that he would sink the whole African race / ^hoiflU 
fathoms deep to save this Union ? tea tU ° 

Mr. May—N o. 

Presldfntf EB ~ Y0U h&Ve ’ unle88 the P re ss> belies «W 
Mr. May—W hat paper has this news ? 

Mr M?v ER r~ I d ? n ? care what h a per h asJ ic 
hfifn mTil -1 uf I8h , t0 say that stau-, lv , nt bavinS 
been made public, 1 took a great deal ot p//, t Vasc0‘" 
andVrnm W , r / ln , g t0 Wasllln 8ton, whether that wassail 
and from the best information I can get ff-'T! fro® 
Di. Wm. Eider, ol Pennsylvania, through ti,_ >,/. Jfr- 
kb,s DD1 h 8 ’, r re8ldent Johuaon said somethin!? of 
kind about four years ago, and was then <ro, °H«red » s 
going considerably in advance, because 12°™/he 

“’n’..»ss,i" oo ' or,d •ssls> 

Oliver Johnson— 1 will also state, that the Wasbi^' 
ton correspondent of The Standard, to wh Qm 1 

friends of^PreB'd 0l< i had con’suRed^the 
lriends of President Johnson, who pronoua.-L,i it a si* 0 ' 

fime ( u?^?H e) ~ deCl , ariDg that be had never atV 
tune, uttered a D y such language. ’ 

Mr. Foster —i would suggest to our friends ihat th e * r 
aurnonv is not admissiblfon this occaS 

as good as that of an anony^ 0 ® 


testimony__ 

Mr. Johnson—I t 
correspondent. 

( Continued on Second Pagt 


Circular.— Arrangements havmg 1 


perfect^ 
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